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It is probable that nearly every family in America knows by this time the great merit possessed 
by this world-renowned soap, for it has been on the market for fifteen years, and it has been brought 
to the notice of all, 


spoken of its merits, please allow vs to say that, you will truly find it for your rvTEeRest totry it and 


but, if our advertising has escaped the eye of any, and if no friend has ever 
and MOST ECONOMICAL 


3—1. 


see for yourself how far superior it is to any other soap. It is really the nest 


Yours, Respectfully 
iL. CRAGIN & CO. 
CENTS! READ THIS! 


We will pay Agents a Salary of $100 per 
month and expenses, or allow a large com- 
mission, to sell our new and wonderful inventions, 
We: mean what we say. Sample Free. Address 
SH ERMAN «& CO., Marshall, Mich. 


soap IN THE Worip. Your grocer sells it, 
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Vou. XLVITI. 


THE TEMPLE < 


F 


POZZUOLI. 


MONG the most flourishing of ancient Italian 
cities was Puteoli, now called Pozzuoli, situ- 





JUPITER SERAPIS. 


temple of Neptune; a temple of Diana, consisting 


|of a bathing-hall; the villa Licastro, called the 


temple of Antindus, from the famous statue dis- 
covered there: and ruins believed to be those of 


ate on the seashore, about six miles west of | Cicero’s villa. But the most renowned object of all 


Naples. It is supposed to have been of Greek 
origin, being one of the great ports for merchant- 
ships from Tyre long before the building of Rome. 
Later, Hannibal’s soldiers found its riches among 
their chief sources of temptation, Even as late 
as St. Paul’s day, it was still one of the principal 
centres of trade in the world. All ancient dis- 
criptions unite in picturing it as a scene of flourish- 


is the Serapium, or temple of Jupiter Serapis, 
which has supplied the museum of Naples with 
some of its choicest treasures, and has given occa- 
sion for most curious observations upon the changes 
in the coast-level, made by earthquakes and vol- 
canic action. 

It was, in fact, these last causes which reduced the 
town from its ancient grandeur to its present in- 


ing pleasure and opulence. The many ruins visi- | significance. Great convulsions in the twelfth 
land sixteenth centuries changed its extensive 

Among these last are an extensive mole, built to | wharves and splendid structures to heaps of ruins. 
protect the harbor; many vestiges of roads,|The modern town is dingy and dilapidated, the 
covered with crumbling tombs; an amphitheatre, | streets being narrow, irregular, ill-paved and many 
one of the largest of its kind; the upper part of a | of them very steep. The public buildings are of 


ble to-day attest its former magnificence, 


VOL. XLVI.—27. 
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little interest, except when, as in the case of the | THAT BUTTON. 

cathedral, they are transformed pagan temples. | —_— 

The large and safe harbor, which once swarmed | 

with foreign ships from Egypt, from Pheenicia, | | old-fashioned watch from beneath the pillow, 
and, indeed from all the world, is now so filled up | I found that it was a quarter to seven. I 
as to be frequented only by small fishing-craft. | ought to have been up and dressed at six. But it 
The ancient resort of Roman fashion and splendor | was a rainy spring morning, and the dim, gray 
is chiefly noted, in a commercial sense, for its | light had deceived me into thinking it earlier than 
limited manufacture of soap and of a fine, | it was. I bounced out of bed, and hurriedly began 
red cement, called pozzolana, from the volcanic | dressing. My spouse, Bessie, aroused by my ener- 


AWOKE late that morning, for, drawing my 











earth. 

About one mile north-east of Pozzuoli, is the | 
Solfatara, the crater of a semi-extinct volcano. | 
Aluminous springs in the vicinity have been | 
celebrated from early antiquity. The famous 
lakes, Lucrinus and Avernus, are within a short | 
walking distance. Indeed, it may be said, that 
no corner of the earth offers a wider field for 
united artistic, historical and scientific study than 
does this beautiful region, which, blooming, as it 
were, over volcanic fires, has witnessed such mar- 
velous vicissitudes. 





WHAT A CHILD’S KISS COULD DO. 


N a prison at New Bedford, Massachusetts, there 
| now is a man who is called Jim, and who is 

a prisoner on a life sentence. Up to last 
epring he was regarded as a desperate, dangerous 
man, ready for a rebellion at any hour. He 
planned a general outbreak, but was “ given away ” 
by one of the conspirators. He plotted a general 
mutiny or rebellion, and was again betrayed. He 
kept his own counsel, and while never refusing to 
obey orders, he obeyed like a man who only 
needed backing to make him refuse to. One day 
in June a party of strangers came to the institu- 
tion. One was an old gentleman, the others ladies, 
and two of the ladies had small children. The 





guide took one of the children on his arm, and 
the other walked until the party began climbing | 
the stairs. Jim was working near by, sulky and | 
morose as ever, when the guide said to him : | 
“Jim, won’t you help this little girl up  the| 
stairs 7” 

The convict hesitated, a scowl on his face, and | 
the little girl held her arms out to him, and| 
said: “If you will, I guess I’ll kiss you.” 

His scow! vanished in an instant and he lifted | 
the child up as tenderly as a father. Half way 
up the stairs she kissed him. At the head of 
the stairs, she said: “ Now you’ve got to kiss me, 
too.” 

He blushed like a woman, looked into her 
innocent face and then kissed her cheek, and 
before he reached the foot of the stairs again the 
man had tears in his eyes. Ever since that day 
he has been a changed man, and no one in the 
place gives less trouble. 





| getic movements, also crept out, rubbing her 
sleepy, brown eyes. 

“ How late is it?” she inquired, lazily. 

“ Quarter to seven.” 

“My sakes! And not a bit of breakfast ready 
yet! And you said you had to go to L—— on the 
half-past seven train !” 

“Yes, hang it!” 

Bessie opened her eyes wide at this, and said 
reprovingly: “Cadwallader! What language for 
a deacon !” 

Now I leave it to any man if it isn’t provoking 
to have your wife allude to your position as an 
officer in the church every time she sees the “old 
Adam” rising in you! Bessie always did this. 
Upon this occasion, I replied to her reproof with 
the words: “Well, I want to know if it isn’t 
aggravating to have my suspender button come off 


just now when’ I’m in such a hurry!” and with a 


rueful face I held it up. Bessie looked injured. 

“ Cadwallader, why will you pull and haul at 
everything in such a wild, reckless fashion? You 
ought to have cast-iron clothes! I sewed that 
identical button on last Friday night—sewed it on 
with good, stout linen thread, too! Now I sup- 
pose I’]] have to leave everything and go to work 


at it again—when I’m in such a hurry! Dear, 
dear!” 
Now just here is where the fuss began. If I 


had held my tongue at the close of Beasie’s re- 
marks, all would have been well. Since that time 
I have reflected, and have come to the conclusion 
that it was trying to a woman in a hurry to have 
to sit down and sew on a button which she had 
securely fastened only three days before. And then, 
too, I have learned that Bessie had a toothache 
that morning, and it is no wonder that she didn’t 
feel in the best of humor. But, as I’ve already 
said, if I had only held my tongue all would have 
been well. Yet, sad to relate, the “unruly mem- 
ber” got the better of me, and I said angrily: 
“ How strange it is, Elizabeth, that you always 
grumble at doing the most trifling thing for me 
since we are married. I wonder why it is that 
women change so? It is the fickleness and false- 
ness of the sex, I presume.” 

“Men change, too!” Bessie retorted, with spirit. 
“ Before marriage they are all devotion. Nothing 
is then too good for their lady-love; but after the 
knot is tied a woman is a slave, fettered for life, 
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obliged to heed the slightest behest of her lord and 
master—and always cheerfully !” 

“Very well, Elizabeth,” I said, with injured 
dignity. “If asking you to sew on a button is 
treating you like a ‘ fettered slave,’ then, here, I’ll 
do it!” and I drew the thread and needle from her 
hands. She resisted slightly; but I insisted upon 
taking it, and in the bitter struggle I accidentally 
pricked her finger. 

When I saw the tiny drop of blood on her hand, 
my conscience smote me, and I was about to clasp 
her to my breast with a request for love and 
pardon. But Bessie was angry now, and, refusing 
my advances, she burst into tears and rushed from 
the room. 

So I was left alone to sew on that button. I had 
never done such a thing before, except once in my 
boyhood when I was away at boarding-school. I 
believe I succeeded better on that occasion than 
on the present, for I must say that now I made the 
most bungling work of it. At first I placed the 
button on the garment, pushed the needle through 
it and drew out the long thread. 

“Easy enough!” I said, much relieved; but, 
alas! I had forgotten to put a knot at the end of 
the thread, and consequently the button rolled on 
the floor—rolled away under the washstand. It 
was a cool spring morning, and flying around in 
the airy costume of one single garment was any- 
thing but agreeable. 

I got down on my knees and tried to reach the 
button, but it had rolled back against the wall, and 
I was obliged to go out into the hall and get my 
cane, in order to poke it out. 

Securing the button, I again attempted to sew it 
on my pantaloons, this time taking the precaution 
to make a knot at the end of my thread. It was a 
good-sized knot, too—as large as a full-grown pea. 
The first stitch was a success. The knot held the 
button on, and I endeavored to pass the needle 
through from the under side of the cloth. I poked 
away, and it was a long time before I could find a 
hole in the button for the needle to pass through ; 
but when I did find it I knew it. Becoming 
desperate, I gave a fierce plunge, whereupon the 
needle passed through not only the cloth and the 
hole of the button, but also through the fleshy part 
of my thumb, causing me to cry out lustily and to 
execute a short war-dance. With blood-stained 
thumb I finished my sewing, and then hastily 
covered my shivering limbs with their proper 
encasements. 

By this time, as the sympathetic reader, if he be 
& man, may imagine I was in no good humor, and 
was disposed to treat my better half rather coldly. 

“T will show her that I can act in a dignified 
manner as becoming the head of the establish- 





cheeks were flushed, and something like moisture 
glistened on her long, brown eyelashes, yet her 
manner was cold and distant. She had a nice 
breakfast ready, and I wondered how the little 
woman could have had time to prepare the golden- 
brown omelet, juicy steak and creamy coffee. I 
felt like praising her for her celerity, but this 
wouldn’t be carrying out the course of action I had 
planned, so I refrained. 

O reader, our conduct at this particular morning 
repast was wonderfully polite! It was: “ Will 
you take coffee, Mr. Bruce?” “Shall I help you 
to a bit of the steak, madam?” “Thanks!” and 
so on, like two fools as we were. 

Bessie ate but very little. And just here let me 
say that there is one thing I have always observed ; 
it is this—-domestic brawls never seem to interfere 
with a man’s appetite, for he hacks away at his 
beefsteak, spears his potatoes with as much interest 
and energy as if the face opposite him were 
wreathed with smiles. I am speaking of mankind 
generally. Occasionally a man may be found who 
sips his coffee with a melancholy air. But what 
woman can make a good square mel when her 
heart is aching? She only sips and nibbles, 
crumbles her bread and drops briny tears into her 
coffee-cup. At least Bessie does. 

Breakfast over, I hurry on my great-coat and 
hasten to the door, half expecting my wife to 
follow with her usual parting kiss; but she does 
not, and so with a graff “good-bye” I leave the 
house. 

(Bessie has since told me that after I left she 
rushed frantically to the door and called my name 
as I hurried down the street. I did not hear her, 
but she thought I did, and, indignant at my not 
heeding her, she went into the house madder than 
ever ) 

That evening, when I descended from the car 
and was hurrying along homeward, a feminine 
voice called out: “Cally, O Cally!” I knew 
directly who it was that called me, for nobody 
ever addressed me by the name of “Cally” except 
Leonore Glidden, and turning around, I beheld 
her hurrying after me with brisk steps. A little 
woman with vividly-colored complexion, great 
black eyes, and short hair falling in dusky masses 
around her soft, baby-like face. She was the wife 


‘of my Cousin Harry. Years before, some folks 


said that she would have been mine for the ask- 


|ing; but I’m sure I don’t know; and please set it 
|down to my credit that I’m not one of those con- 


ceited fellows who always think a woman is crazy 


after them. 


ment!” I said, pompously, but mentally, as I | 


strode into the dining-room. 
Bessie was seated at the head of the table. Her 


But Leonore wasn’t my style at all. I don’t 
care one bit for your gay, dashing leaders of 
fashion; I prefer a quiet, modest woman, a 
“keeper at home,” like my little Bess. 

Cousin Harry Glidden was in California; he 
had gone there the previous year. Folks talked 
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pretty hard about this. Some said that he wouldn’t 
live with Leonore because of her gay conduct. 
Others said that she was so extravagant that he 
was obliged to go West and work like a dog to 
support her. He left his wife surrounded by 
luxuries, and with an old rheumatic aunt to 
chaperon her and observe the proprieties. 

I hadn't seen Leonore for a long time, and, of 
course, returned her greetings courteously. 

“Cally, I’m awful glad to see you!” 
claimed, after shaking my hand. “I’m in sucha 
pickle; and I thank my stars that I stumbled 
against you, for I was just on the verge of despair!” 

“Why, what dire calamity has befallen you?” 
I inquired, laughing at her tragic distress. 

“Well, my friend May Dent is to be married 
to-night. I’m on my way to the wedding. You 
know she lives at Holmcrest. There are two 
routes to go there from D , our town, and this 
morning I went down to the depot intending to 
come through this way. Just as I was getting on 
I waited, 


she ex- 





the train, a telegram was handed me. 
of course, until I was seated before I opened and 
read it. It was from May, telling me to go by the 
other route, through Waverly, and adding that the 
carriage would be there to meet me. Here, you 
perceive, was a dilemma. It was no use to get out 
of the cars—in fact, I couldn’t, for they had started. 
And here I am with no means of getting to Holm- 
crest, for the stage which daily passes the place 
has already gone. Now what shall I do, Cally ?” 
imploringly. 

“Go home and stay all night with us,” I said, 
rather hesitatingly, for I knew Bessie didn’t ap- 
prove of Leonore, and I wondered how she would 
receive her. 

But Leonore relieved my anxiety by saying de- 
cidedly: “ No, I cannot do that, for May is to be 
married this evening, you know, and I must reach 
Holmcrest.” 

“Well, I’ll look around and see if I can procure 
any conveyance. If I only had the pony I could 
get you there in short order,” I said. 

“QO Cally, you're dreadfully kind!” said Leo- 
nore; and she added, laying her daintily-gloved 
hand on my arm: “It is only three miles out to 
Holmerest, but it is getting late, and I’m awfully 
afraid of going with a strange driver—it is through 
those gloomy woods, you know. I have got my 
diamonds with me, beside a solid silver pitcher, a 
wedding present to May. Now, Cally, if you'll 
only go with me, I’d be tremendously grateful— 
and so would Harry. I’m sure your wife would 
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my wife! Her face was pale and stern, her eyes 
sparkling with anger. 

Even while I gazed, too surprised to say any- 
thing, she pulied on the reins for Dobbin to start, 
and, in spite of my violent gesticulations, she drove 
rapidly away in the direction of home. 

“ Why do you wave your hat and go through all 
those gymnastics?” inquired Leonore, bending her 
head with its cardinal red hat out of the hack 
window. 

“T thought I saw an acquaintance; but I must 
have been mistaken,” I replied, rather shortly, 
and too ashamed to let her know that it was 
Bessie. 

The distance to Holmcrest was not great, but to 
me it seemed a thousand miles. I was so anxious 
to see my wife, and explain what doubtless seemed 
queer to her. No wonder that she was angry at 
seeing me ride off with another woman—right 
before her very eyes, too ! 

Leonore didn’t observe my moodiness, but chat- 
tered like a magpie until we reached Holmcrest, 
where she alighted, almost overwhelming me with 
her thanks for my assistance 

As soon as possible I returned home. Entering 
the house, I passed at once tu Bessie’s room, where 
I found the litthe woman sitting alone. The room 
was dark with the fast-deepening twilight, and it 
was only by the glow of the cheery red coals in 
the grate that I perceived the slight, black-robed 
figure seated before them 

“What, petyall alone! And in the dark, too!” 
I said, in what I strove hard to make jolly tones. 

No answer, no movement, excepting the little 
white fingers quivered and clutched at one another. 

“ Aren't you glad to see me?” I said, tenderly, 
putting my arm around her. 

“T hardly expected to see you at all,” she 
replied, in a cold voice; continuing: “I went to 


| the depot two or three hours ago to meet you and 


| 


order yuu to go if she knew what a horror I had | 


of this lonely drive.” 

After a long search, I found a hack whose driver 
would take us out to Holmerest. Just as I assisted 
Leonore, laughing and chattering, into the vehicle, 
I chanced to look behind me, and there, on the 
opposite corner, seated in our pony-phaeton, was 


found you in much better company than mine. 
All I have to say, Cadwallader, is that if I were 
in your place I would pay some little attention to 
the proprieties. Miss Belinda Pepper saw you 
and—and she made such ugly remarks,” and here 
Bessie broke down, weeping. 

“Hang Miss Pepper!” I said, savagely. “If 
you’d listened or noticed my calls and gestures to 
you, and if you had come and gotten into the hack 
with Leonore and myself, no one’s tongue could 
have wagged.” 

“You'll never see me in company with Leonore 
Glidden!” said Bessie, with a scornful sniff; and 
she added, beginning to weep afresh: “I never 
thought you’d like her better than you do me, 
oh!” 

Bessie would listen to no explanation. Finally 
we began to quarrel—had a regular out-and-outer ! 
I tell you, it was awful. Some pretty hard things 
were said, but it is of no use to put them down on 
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paper. We're both ashamed of our conduct and 
the cruel words written in our heart-book have 
been blotted out with the tears of repentance and 
forgiveness. 

The end of the jangle came, when Bessie, in 
cold, determined tones, said: “Cadwallader, after 
what has happened, I cannot live with you. We 
must part I will go to my mother.” 

“Very well,” I returned, grimly. 

“But there is one thing I should like,” con- 


tinued Ressie. “It is that no one will know con- | 


cerning our domestic troubles. I can pretend to 
go on a visit to mother, and—and if it will not be 
too much bother, I think it would look better were 
you to accompany me there. If we go together 
there will be no talk.” 

“Just as you choose,” I said, and then I left 
the room, for I felt like crying and was ashamed | 
to show it. 

Strange days were those that followed. Man 
and wife, living in the same house yet strangers to 
each other! That one week was the longest and 
the saddest of my life. 

At its close, on Saturday morning, we started 
for Bessie’s mother’s. Bessie’s three large trunks, 
crammed full, accompanied us. At the depot we 
met several acquaintances, with whom Bessie 
laughed and joked as if she were the personifica- 
tion of jollity. I admired her pluck, but could 
not imitate it, and, when questioned in regard to 
my sober face, I replied, with a grim emphasis: 
“ Toothache!” and I trust the recording angel will 
blot out the lie! 

I was glad when the cars started and we could 
be our miserable selves again. After a few common- 
place remarks, Bessie pulled her thick, brown 
veil over her eyes and leaned her head against the 
back of the seat as if she desired to rest. I drew 
out a newspaper and attempted to read, but the 
words and lines seemed all jumbled so that I could 
make neither head nor tail of them, and I gave 
up in despair, laid the paper aside and stared out 
of the window at the flying landscape. 

We had gone but a third part of our journey, 
when, suddenly, it seemed as if the very roof of 
the train were being torn in pieces. In the midst 
of the terrible jar and crash, I found myself thrown 
headlong, and for a few minutes I lay unconscious. 
When I came to my senses, I found myself lying 
beside a shattered car, with people shrieking, 
engines tooting and all the other accompaniments 
of a railroad smash-up. 

My first thought was of Bessie, and raising my- 
self from the wooden splinters and bits of broken 
glass, I hurried along, scanning every prostrate | 
form, fearing it might be that of my wife. At) 
last I found her, lying pinioned between two car- | 

seats. Her eyes were closed, her face white, and | 
my heart was almost benumbed with terror when | 
I beheld her death-like condition. Raising her | 
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in my arms, I bore her to the hotel, for the acci- 


| dent had occurred just as we were passing out of 





the town of L 

As soon as possible, I summoned a physician, 
and my relief may be imagined when, after a care- 
ful examination, he turned to me, saying: “ There 
are no broken bones, and, J think, no internal in- 
juries. The slight wound on the head has made 


| her unconscious, but when she revives I would 


not remove her for a day or two. See! she is 
coming back to consciousness now. I will give 
her one of these powders—it will cause soothing 
slumber, and when she wakes in an hour or two she 
will be all right except being weak, and, as I said, 
unable to travel. Now I must go, sir, for there 
were two persons injured quite seriously, I believe. 
Good-day,” and the doctor left. 

I sat down by the bedside to think over the 


events which had occurred. My conscience smote 


me when I thought of the quarrel that Bessie and 
I had had and which was the cause of our journey 
and I shuddered as I thought of the load of re- 
morse I would have had to bear had my wife been 
killed. And I made a solemn vow tiuat as soon 
as possible I would beg her forgiveness. Then, 
too, I would entreat her to live with me again. 
While I sat there, musing, my eyes fell upon my 
coat—it was covered with mud as were my panta- 
loons, and as I bent over to apply the clothes- 
brush, I felt something give way, and then there 
rolled upon the floor the identical suspender- 
button which had been the beginning of our 
quarrel. I smiled grimly as I took it up, feeling 
as though I would like to stamp on it. But that 
would not do, for necessity demanded its return to 
its proper place on my garment. I went to one 
of the trunks which had been sent up to our room. 
They had fortunately been found unharmed among 
the débris of the accident. They were considerably 
marred and battered, it is true, yet the contents 
were uninjured. Well, as I said, I went to one of 
the trunks, opened it and looked for Bessie’s work- 
box, which I thought might be found in the tray 
of the trunk. Finding it, I looked in for thread 
and needle with which to sew on that refractory 
button, when—what did I behold! A baby’s sock / 
of blue and white worsted, its companion un- 
finished with the ivory crochet-hook stil] init! A 
little bewildered, I searched around in the trunk 
and came across a pile Liliputian garments—tiny, 


‘linen shirts, dainty, flannel petticoats and em- 


broidered gowns. 

“ What is Bessie doing with these!’ I muttered, 
and then my heart gave a big jump, for the thought 
came into my head that perhaps the future wearer 
of this fairy-like wardrobe might belong to me— 
to Bessie and me! And then (and I'm not 
ashamed to confess it!) I cried like a baby myself 
to think how cross and ugly I had been to my 
poor, little wife. How I had not done that duty 
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which belongs to every man—the duty of lessen- 
ing every care, overlooking all the foibles and 
comforting and helping the mother of his child. 

I sat holding the little sock in my hand, gazing 
at it with a sort of an awe, when a slight rustling 
made me turn toward the bed. There sat Bessie! 
Her eyes were wide with astonishment. Then her 
face turned pale, then she flushed a pretty pink up 
to the roots of her soft, brown hair. 

“What are you doing with those”—she broke 
off, with a little, hysterical sob, and hid her face in 
the pillows. 

Well, I knelt by the bedside and in the spirit of 
sincere humility begged her to forgive all my past 
misdeeds—to forgive me for the sake of our little 
unborn child. And, if,you’ll believe it, Bessie 
lifted her head, and, smiling amid her tears, threw 
her arms around my neck and said that she was 
the only one to blame—and—and—well, the hour 
that followed was the happiest we ever spent, and 
at its close Bessie sewed on that button / 

Mrs. M. E. Brusn. 


EUROPEAN CATHEDRALS. 





E of America, susceptible as we are to the 
influence of the beautiful and the sublime 
in nature, the result of our dwelling in 
this loveliest of lands, can have only compara- 
tively faint conceptions of artistic and architec- 
tural grandeur, such as may be gained by intelli- 
gent residents of Europe, the country most en 
riched by magnificent relics of an illustrious past. 
This fact will be more fully impressed upon the 
mind by an extended survey of the wonders of 
the most noted European cathedrals. 
The Cathedral of Cologne is chiefly known as 


eighty-two feet in the transepts), and two hundred 
and one feet high. The central tower over the 
transept is three hundred and fifty-seven feet in 
height. The two main towers, when completed, 
will reach the great height of five hundred and 
eleven feet. The lofty interior, the rich, stained- 
glass windows (some ancient and some modern), 
and the fine proportions of the whole structure, 
impress one deeply. The exterior is, however, on 
account of its richness, as well as its vastness, 
more impressive than the interior, The main 
portal is no Jess than ninety-three feet high. The 
choir, which is separated from the nave by an iron 
sereen, was completed in 1322. It is flanked by 
seven chapels, in which are a few paintings and 
several interesting monuments. 

The original designs of the Cologne Cathedral 
are lost, and the real architect, as will be seen in 
its completion, was Zwirner, a master of Gothic 
art, celebrated throughout Europe, who died in 
1861. The work is under the fostering care of the 


| Emperor of Germany, who has already expended 


upon it nearly three millions of dollars, the greater 
| part of which was from his private exchequer. 
Another unfinished cathedral is that of Stras- 
bourg, which still lacks completion in its south 
tower. This edifice stands upon the site of a 
church founded by Clovis about 510, and which 
| was destroyed by lightning in 1007. The founda- 
|tion of the present structure was laid by Bishop 
| Werner, of Hapsburg, in 1015, and the interior 
| was completed in 1275. Under Bishop Conrad, 
lof Lichtenborg, in 1277, the construction of the 
| facade was begun, by Erwin, of Steinbach, and 
| after the latter’s death, in 1318, the work was con- 
| tinued by his son John, who died in 1339. The 
| spire of the north tower was completed by John 


being still unfinished, though founded in 1248. | Hiiltz in 1439, but, as we have intimated, the 
It is said also that the devil furnished the original | south tower remains unfinished tothe present day. 
designs, and therefore it never can be completed— | The construction of the edifice having been super- 
but the probabilities are now all the other way, ‘intended by the ablest masters during four cen- 
as the crumbling foundations have been restored | turies, an opportunity is afforded to trace the rise 
to solidity, and there is a good prospect of| and progress of Gothic architecture. The fagade 
seeing the massive structure finished in a few|is the richest part of the whole structure. Its 
months from this time. As regards the ill-| magnificent rose window is forty-two feet in 
favored architect, the tradition is that his sa- | diameter and its three portals, which are adorned 
tanic majesty offered to furnish a pian for the | with scenes from the history of the Creation and 
largest and grandest church in the world, on| Redemption, are regarded as being among the 
condition that he should have the first living | finest Gothic works in existence. In niches are 
being that crossed its threshold. His terms were | equestrian statues of Clovis, Dagobert and Rudolph, 
accepted, and when the doorway was finished, | of Hapsburg (all dating from 1291), and of Louis 
the builders sent through it—a cat/ Finding| XIV (erected in 1823). In 1793, several hun- 
himself outwitted, the fiend pronounced upon the | dred statuettes were ruthlessly torn down and 
edifice, as we have said, the doom of perpetual | destroyed by the French revolutionists, and the 
incompleteness. | beautiful spire only escaped the same fate from 

All this, however, has nothing to do with the | having been provided with a red republican cap, 
architecture. It is one of the most magnificent | made of metal, as a protecting badge. The south 
specimens of the Gothic style, and is in the form | portal of the church is adorned with sculptures by 
of a cross, four hundred and forty-four feet long, | Sabina, the talented daughter of Erwin. The 
two hundred and one feet wide (two hundred and spire rises to the immense height of four hundred 
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and sixty-five feet. Thechurch has been damaged 
many times by lightning, once by an earthquake, 
and in the memorable siege became a target for 
the Prussian guns, for the reason that the French 
maintained a post of observation on the elevated 
platform between the towers. Not only was the 
spire hit several times but the organ was pierced 
by a shell, and the stained-glass windows were 
almost entirely ruined. On the night of the 25th 
of August, 1870, the roof caught fire and a great 
portion of it tumbled in. For several years past 
workmen have been repairing the damage. On 
the 4th of September, two shells hit the crown of 
the spire, and on the 15th a shot entered the point 
below the cross, which was bent on one side, and 
caused to dangle from the iron bars of the light- 
ning-conductor. Despite all its mishaps, the cathe- 
dral stands a stupendous monument of the gran- 
deur of the human mind, both to plan and ex- 
ecute. 

The cathedral at Milan is one that, at first view, 
disappoints. The fayade, especially, is lacking in 
the height and impressive grandeur of those at 
Cologne and Strasbourg. And yet it fills you with 
wonder, as you gaze upon its countless pinnacles, 
turrets and statues; and the more you examine 
it, the more your wonder grows. It is a million- 
leaved rose of architecture. It is a mixture of 


the Gothic and Romanesque styles; the body of | 


the structure is entirely covered with statues and 
richly-wrought sculpture, with needle-like spires of 
white marble rising up from every corner. But 
of the exquisite, airy look of the whole mass, 
although so solid and vast, it is impossible to 
convey an idea. It appears like some mighty 
fabric of frost-work painted by the cold in arctic 
winters. There is a unity of beauty about the 
whole which the eye takes in with a feeling of 
perfect and satisfied delight. The interior is rich, 
grand and harmonious beyond expectation ; but it 
is not until you have mounted its roof and roamed 
through its forest of dazzling white turrets and 
statues, that you get anything like a correct idea 
of this miracle in marble. From the tower, three 
hundred and sixty feet above the pavement, the 
eye takes in a wonderful picture of extent and 
beauty. The exterior of this cathedral is decorated 
by one hundred and six Gothic turrets and four 
thousand five hundred marble statues; and the 
whole structure must have cost, at the lowest, 
more than a hundred million dollars. 

But St. Peter’s, at Rome, is undoubtedly the 
grandest temple ever reared by human hands. 
The approach to the building is of the most 
magnificent character. On either hand semi- 
circular porticoes, supported by four rows of 
columns, inclose space enough between the two 
inner rows for the passage of two carriages abreast. 
The galleries and porticoes, together, are not un- 
like, in form, to sickles, of which the galleries 

















make the handles. All these structures are of the 
most coloesal size. The porticoes are sixty-four 
feet high, and the holy army of saints which crown 
the entablature—nearly two hundred in number— 
are eleven feet high. But so harmonious are the 
proportions, that, when seen from the centre of the 
piazza, the whole effect is light, airy and graceful. 
The galleries and porticoes seem like all embrac- 
ing arms of invitation extended by the church to 
the whole Christian world, summoning them to 
come and worship under the roof of this most 
majestic of temples. Standing in this grand court, 
with the great colonnades sweeping around, the 
fountains on either side sending up their showers 
of silver spray, the mighty Egyptian obelisk 
piercing the sky, and, beyond, the great front and 
dome of the cathedral, one must confess unmingled 
admiration. 

The square ascends toward the church, and a 
magnificent flight of steps, the whole width of the 
facade, leads up to the doors. The fagade itself is 
enormous in its proportions. It is three hundred 
and seventy-nine feet long, and one hundred and 
fifty-two feet high, surmounted by a balustrade and 
colossal statues of the Saviour and the apostles. 
The portico is two hundred and thirty-six feet 
long, forty-two wide, sixty-eight high, magnifi- 
cently decorated with stucco, with equestrian 
statues of Charlemagne and Constantine in niches 
at the end. From the portico, we push aside the 
heavy leathern curtain, and stand in the great 
nave. Before us is a marble plain over six hun- 
dred feet long, and under the cross four hundred 
and seventeen feet wide! One hundred and fifty 
feet above, springs a glorious arch, dazzling with 
inlaid gold, and in the centre of the cross are four 
hundred feet of air between us and the top of the 
dome. The grand cupola alone, including the 
lantern and cross, is two hundred and eighty-five 
feet high, or sixty-five feet higher than the Bunker 
Hill Monument; and the four immense pillars, on 
which it rests, are each one hundred and thirty- 
seven feet in circumference! Everything is in 
perfect order, as if just made. The whole surface 
taken in by the eye, shines with marble and gild- 
ing. But the first view gives no idea of the im- 
mense scale upon which everything is The marble 
cherubs, in high relief on the columns, are six 
feet long. But even after walking about it and re- 
turning to it again and again, the dimensions re- 
main a mystery. It covers nearly five acres of land. 

But, after all, if we have no such riches as those 
briefly pointed out above, let us remember that 
the time has scarce yet come for us to have a 
national school of architecture. And even if we 
never have one, we may, perhaps, be happy in the 
possession of far higher grandeur than that, seen 
and perishable, which is exemplified in the works 
of human hands—the grandeur of true and eter- 
nal principles. M. B. H. 
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I cannot tell you half the sights 
Of beauty you may see, 

The bursts of golden sunshine, 
And many a shady tree. 


There, lightly swung, in bowery glades, 
The honeysuckles twine; 

There blooms the rose-red campion, 
And the dark-blue columbine. 


There grows the four-leaved plant, “True 
love,” 


PONE ARAM vacetanion 


In some dusk woodland spot ; 
{ There grows the enchanter’s nightshade, 
And the wood forget-me-not. 


And many a merry bird is there, 
Unscared by lawless men— 

4 The blue-winged jay, the woodpecker, 

And the golden-crested wren. 


Come down and ye shall see them all, 
The timid and the bold, 

! For their sweet life of pleasantness 

It is not to be told. 


And far within that summer wood, 
Among the leaves so green, 

=) There flows a little gurgling brook, 

The brightest e’er was seen. 


There come the little, gentle birds, 
Without a fear of ill, 

Down to the murmuring water’s edge, 
And freely drink their fill! 


And dash about, and splash about, 
The merry little things, 

And look askance with bright black eyes, 
And flirt their dripping wings. 


I’ve seen the freakish squirrel drop 
Down from their leafy tree— 

The little squirrels with the old— 
Great joy it was to me! 





NS 
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AN ‘i 0) And down into the running brook 
I’ve seen them nimbly go, 

And the bright water seemed to speak 
A welcome kind and low. 


The nodding plants they bowed their 
heads, 
As if in heartsome cheer, 
They spake unto those little things, 


SUMMER WOODS. ; “?Tis merry living here!” 








NOME ye into the summer woods ; Oh, how my heart ran o’er with joy! 
, There entereth no annoy; I saw that all was good, 
All greenly wave the chestnut leaves, | And how we might glean up delight 


And the earth is full of joy. | All round us, if we would! 
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And many a wood-mouse dwelleth there 
Beneath the old wood-shade, 

And all day long has work to do, 
Nor is of aught afraid. 


The green shoots grow above their heads, 
And roots so fresh and fine 
Beneath their feet, nor is there strife 
’Mong them for mine and thine. 
There is enough for every one, 
And they lovingly agree ; 
We might learn a lesson, all of us, 
Beneath the green wood tree. 
Mary Howirrt. 


CAUGHT IN THE FOG. 


“ They sailed away for a year and a day 
To the land where the Bong tree grows.” 
FF\HUS chanted bright little Lina 
Maywood as she ran down the steps 
of the “ Hillside House,” and across 
the bit of sand which intervened between 
it and the water, and stepped into a light 
rowboat, wherein her Aunt Lois and her 
sister Diana were already seated, and 
wherein Mr. Dale Mackentyre also stood | 
oars in hand, steadying the light craft 
while the ladies settled themselves to 
their satisfaction. Lina’s young friend, Anna 
Brainard, from her seat upon the piazza, took up 
the theme and repeated : 


“Tn twenty years they all came back, 
In twenty years or more, 
And every one said: ‘ How tall they have grown! 
They have been to the lakes and the torrible zone, 
And the land of the Chankly Bore.’” 


“Do you row at all, Miss Maywood?” Mr. 
Mackentyre asked as he pulled lazily out into the 
river, and then fell in with the current which was 
setting outward toward the bay. 

Diana looked down at her slender, kid-gloved 
hands and simpered, while Aunt Lois and Lina 
exchanged a quick glance of amusement, and then 
answered languidly: “No, I’ve never fancied | 
should like it. It must be frightfully hard work.” 

“Not to-day, for instance,” replied the young 
man, “It is mere play now, when there’s no 
wind.” Then he added: “I’m not an experienced 


oarsman, as you may see, perhaps—in fact, I am | 
something of a greenhorn about the water in most | 


things, except as a swimmer; I am as good as the 
best at that; so, if I should be so awkward as to 
upset the boat, I should be sure to save you all 
without difficulty.” 

“Mercy! I hope your expertness as a swimmer 
will not be tested to-day,” said Aunt Lois, looking 
a little concerned. 

“Don’t let my nonsense frighten you,” returned 


| Dale, laughing. “I spoke of it to reassure you, 
| because I know I handle the oars rather awk- 
| wardly, and lest, judging from that, you should 
| regard me as more of a landlubber than I really 





“ The blue-winged jay, the woodpecker, and golden-crested wren.’ 


Jam. I assure you, if I had not considered myself 
| perfectly competent to take care of you, I should 
not have ventured to invite you to come.” 

| “Of course,” said Lina. “But if anything of 





“ They dash about, the merry little things.” 


the kind does happen, Mr. Mackentyre, please 

look after auntie and Diana, for I can take care of 
| myself. I have learned to float upon the water 
and swim a little—you need not shake your head, 

Di, I can—and I mean to be able to swim like a 
duck before I go home. And [ can take a turn at 
‘the oars, Mr. Mackentyre, if you get tired.” 
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Diana readjusted the folds of her veil, spread 
her shaw! across her lap to protect her flounces, 
and remarked that she saw no sense in Lina’s 
making such a romp of herself. It was vulgar. 

There had been an exciting time at Farmer 
Maywood’s one morning, some few weeks previous 
to this, and the cause of the excitement was the 
receipt of a letter from the farmer’s wealthy sister, 
saying that she was going to “ Hillside,” the new 
summer resort near the sea, for a month or two, 
and that she would take her two nieces at her own 
charge, if they could be spared from home during 
the busy season. “But remember, girls,” she 
wrote, “there is no occasion for going to any ex- 
pense for new dresses, any more than if you were 
to stay at home. It is not a fashionable place. 
People go there to rest, and recuperate, and grow 
better, soul and body, and not to exhibit their fine 
clothes and jewels.” 

“Be spared! Of course they could be spared !”” 
Diana said, decisively ; but Lina looked dubiously 
at her mother, the flush of pleasure fading from 
her face as she reflected how much of care, and 
worry, and hard work this treat to herself and 
sister would cost that tenderly loved and already 
overburdened being, and the result of her reflec- 
tions was to declare, most emphatically and reso- 
lutely, that unless her father would consent to hire 
some woman to relieve her mother of the heavier 
work, she would never go one step with auntie— 
never! Horses couldn’t drag her away! 

It was not so difficult to persuade her father as 
she had anticipated, particularly as she took care 
to assure him over and over that she should not 
ask him for one penny for new dresses—Diana, 
though, took equal care to have him understand 
that she was not to be reckoned in this category— 
she had plenty, she said, and good ones enough; 
for, besides what her aunt had said, she had heard 
from others that dress was little regarded at places 
like “ Hillside.” Sometimes the ladies wore blue 
flannel, or even their bathing-suits all day. 

An hour later, while Diana was up-stairs ex- 
amining her wardrobe, deciding what would do to 
take with her, and what she must have new—for 
nothing was farther from her mind than the idea 
of heeding her aunt’s advice; and while her 
mother was in the cellar working over butter, 
Lina was talking in confidential whispers to the 
pea-vines out in the hot, sunny garden, where she 
was pulling peas for dinner. 


“Yes,” she was saying, “Di may have all the| Aunt Lois and Lina; of the elder sister I cannot | 


new things she wants, for all I care. She does 
look sweet when she’s dressed pretty; and who 
blames her for liking it? I shall be ever so proud 
of her, and so will auntie, I dare say. Well,” 





-_ ‘peculiar style,’ you know. And you can’t 
|do this, nor that, nor the other thing, no matter 
| how much you would like to, for fear of spoiling 
your hands or your complexion. And you're 
| always afraid of getting too fat or too thin; and 
you’re hurt if people don’t admire you, and angry 
if they stare at you; and what with one thing and 
another, you’re unhappy all the time.” 

And the pea-vines agreed with her, silence being 
taken as a sign of assent, which is allowable, I be- 
lieve, the world over; but had they known that 
her assertions were based solely upon her observa- 
tions of one individual only of the class under 
consideration—assertions, by the way, as unfair to 
the class as a whole as they were true of the one 
exponent of it—it is much to be doubted whether 
they would so readily have accepted them. 

She was not deceived, though, in regarding her 
sister as a beauty. Nobody disputed that fact— 
least of all, Diana herself. She was conscious of it 
all through, as you might say, in every bone, and 
nerve, and fibre of her body. And being a beauty, 
she reasoned, what further demands had the world 
upon her’ She was at liberty to be as useless as 
she pleased. Evidently she indorsed the senti- 
ment that “ Beauty is its own excuse for being,” 
and she may have had scruples of conscience 
against offering any additional excuses, lest they 
should be regarded in the light of impertinences to 
her Maker. In addition to the advantage of being 
a beauty, she had spent a year at a fashionable 
boarding-school, though this, as the sequel proved, 
added rather to her self-esteem than her knowledge 
or usefulness. 

Of Lina I will only say, that if she were not a 
| beauty, as she the same as stated to the pea-vines, 

she was far from being a fright. No one with her 
brown eyes full of light and intelligence, her rosy 
| cheeks, each with its flitting dimple, her perfect 
| teeth and full red lips, could be the least approach 
|to that, although, like her, they were somewhat 
| brown and freckled, and their features like hers 
| by no means regular. Beauty or not, her sunny 
temper and genuine unselfishness gave to her face 
|a glow and a meaning infinitely more attractive 
| than mere inane beauty. 

But, such as they both were, they with their 
| Aunt Lois had been established at the “ Hillside 
| House” some two weeks when my story opens, 
|sniffing the delicious sea-breeze, and enjoying 
themselves to the full. At least this was true off 





|speak so favorably. To Lina, the mere change, 
| the release from the routine of housework, was a 
| treat in itself. Added to which there was the 
boating, bathing and fishing, the rambles along the 


after a few minutes’ silent reflection, “I believe | river banks and beside the sea, lovely sunset scenes 
I’m glad I’m not a beauty. It’s too much trouble. | 
You have tostudy your dresses, and hats, and gloves, 
and ribbons, and wear only such as will agree with | 


and agreeable companionship making in all a 
| sum total of pleasure such as she had never before 
enjoyed. With Diana the case was different. She 
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seemed to notice her pretty dresses much; and the 
only ones who appeared greatly struck by her 
beauty were a few adolescent youths, those with 
their papas and mammas, and with whom she felt 
it would be no distinction or pleasure to flirt. If 
only she could persuade Aunt Lois to take her to 
Long Branch for a week or two! There, she felt, 
she would be appreciated; but here it was little 
better than home. Yet she was useful in a certain 
way. She made a pretty picture sitting upon the 
broad piazza of the “ Hillside House” in one of 
the comfortable lounging-chairs, her trailing skirts 
lying in graceful folds about her feet; her pale 
brown hair artistically puffed, and frizzed, and 
curled above and about her delicate, lily-like face ; 
her fine eyes, with their long, sweeping lashes, 
cast down as their gaze rested upon the pages of 
some book—usually a sentimental love story—and 
so thought many a one, visitors and transient 
guests; and so thought Mr. Dale Mackentyre as 
he stepped ashore one day from the little steamer 
which twice daily stopped at the wharf in front of 
the “Hillside House” for the accommodation of 
travel to and from this new Mecca. 

Mr. Mackentyre, of Chicago, was not notably 


handsome, but his face and figure were striking— | 
| that point, and there are lovely views along the 


“distinguished,” Diana called it when describing 


him to her sister just before going down to tea, | 
“with a certain air of wealth and high standing | 


about him.” What she said to herself was, that 


here was one for whom it would be worth her | 


while to dress, and smile, and look sweet, and pen- 
sive, and melancholy, and interesting. For, her 


conversational powers being of a low order, these | 


blandishments constituted nearly her whole stock 
of attractions. I say nearly, for, in addition, she 


could sing several very affecting sentimental songs | 


in a sweet, pathetic voice. 

In a place like “ Hillside,” where stiffness and 
Madam Grundyism are not in the ascendant, 
acquaintances are easily brought about, and ere 
many days Dale Mackentyre and Aunt Lois and 
her two nieces were on quite a friendly footing. 
So much so, at least, as to warrant him in begging 
the pleasure of taking them for a row on the river. 
Diana had glanced down at her silk and lace 


| 


| . . . 
had no taste for these active amusements; nobody | time up here dressing. But you—are you going 


to wear that odious blue flannel? I declare, 
Lina, you make me ashamed of you! Do put on 
something decent.” 

“I’m like you,” laughed Lina; “I can’t spend 
all my time in dressing. It is a shame, I know, 
to wear it so much; but you see we girls have been 
out crabbing ever since dinner, and now, as soon 
as we get back, we are going to have a fire out on 
the sands, and the cook is going to lend us a 
kettle, and we’re going to cook our crabs and ask 
our friends to the feast. So you see my blue flan- 
nel cannot be dispensed with yet. But it’s no 
matter about me, you know; nobody notices me, 
or, at least, Mr. Mackentyre will not while you 
are present. But I do dread to see you take that 
new silk into a rowboat. They are never per- 
fectly dry and clean, you know.” 

But Diana took her own way, and pleased her- 
self, of course, as she always did. 

“Where shall we go?” asked Mr. Mackentyre, 
idly dipping his oars in the water, and watching 
the shining drops fall back. “Shall we row over 
to Bon Haven for lilies, where everybody goes, or 
down stream toward the bay ?” 

“ Down stream, please,” said Aunt Lois. “The 
river broadens and sweeps inward after rounding 


shore. I suppose it is too far to go to that point 
of green meadows in the distance. That is at the 
mouth of the river, isn’t it, Lina?” 

“Yes,” replied Lina, with animation. “Those 
are the ‘Good Luck Meadows,’ and the point is 
‘Good Luck Point,’ called so because somebody, 
ever so long ago, had the good luck to escape 
drowning near there. You think we have funny 
names here in Jersey, Mr. Mackentyre? Yes, we 
do. There is a place back here a few miles called 


‘Double Trouble,’ and another farther back called 


j 
| 


flounces, with the thought that a carriage ride | 


would be much nicer, but had graciously accepted 
her part of the invitation. She was glad to notice, 
however, a mistiness in the atmosphere which 
softened the sun’s rays, rendering the danger to 
her complexion much less. 

“Why, Di, are you not going to change your 


dress?” asked Lina, as they were tying on their | 


hats. “You surely will not take that beautiful 
silk into a boat, to be wetted in all probability !” 


“Indeed I shall!’ was the answer. ‘ We shall | 


only be out for a little while, I hope, and I have 


but just put iton. I’m not going to spend all my 


‘Long-a-Coming.’ These are specimens. There’s 
a little hamlet down the bay a few miles called 
‘Good Luck,’ also, auntie, memorable for being 
the place where the Rev. John Murray preached 
the first Universalist sermon that was preached in 
this country over a hundred years ago. The cir- 
cumstances attending his first visit there are very 
wonderful.”- 

“Yes, I am familiar with the story,” said her 
aunt ; “ but it had not occurred to me that we were 
in the neighborhood.” 

“Oh, it is five or six miles below here,” replied 
Lina. 

“Where do you pick up so much—gossip?” 
drawled Diana. 

“Gossip?” retorted Lina, “It’s history. You 
can read the whole account in the history of New 
Jersey.” 

They had passed the long, sandy point beyond 
which the river widened, and were following 
somewhat the course of the shore, far enough out, 
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however, to give them a good view inland over 
farms and orchards, gently rolling woodlands and 
quiet country seats. An hour passed thus pleas- 
antly, and they were speaking of returning home 
to be in time for tea, 

“There’s a fog at sea,” said Lina. ‘“ Don’t you 
hear the fog-horns ?” 

“T’ve heard them at intervals ever since we 
came out,” replied Mr. Mackentyre; “but I was 


not as wise as you; or at least I had not thought | 


what they were.” 
ies Paes = 
“Tt’s the ocean steamers,” said Lina. “They 


blow those horns to let their whereabouts be| 


known, as a guard against collisions.” 

“There goes a gun over there on the sea. What | 
is that for?” smilingly asked Dale. 

“That’s to summon a pilot-boat,” was the ready | 
answer. “Some stranger to the coast is laying to | 
off there, and signaling for a pilot. There, the | 
fog is working over this way. You can see it. 


It’s lucky you brought our shawls, auntie, for it| 


will he damp if it catches us before we get back.” 

“Tt will probably not catch us,” said Mr, 
Mackentyre. “There is no wind, and it will not 
move very fast.” 

But in this he was mistaken, for it did catch 
them in less than five minutes. It was like magic 
The first they knew they were surrounded and 
shut in as it were—sea, sky and shore completely 
Hidden, and water also, excepting for the space of 
perhaps a boat’s length about them. 

The women laughed as though it were a mere 
joke; but Dale did not, for, novice as he was in all 
that pertained to salt water, he saw at once that to 
steer 2 boat to any given point in a fog like this 
would be no joke at all. However, there was no 
need to frighten the ladies, and there was no occa- 
sion for any real anxiety himself, he thought; they 
were not far from the shore, and it would be easy 





| ness, “we ought to be pretty near ‘Long Point’ 
now, oughtn’t we ?” 

“Yes, I should think so,” replied Lina, starting 
j and looking about. “Let’s see! Where are we? 
| Why, my goodness!” and then she checked her- 
self, for she had taken in the situation in a breath. 
She had never had any like experience, but she 
| knew how difficult it was to steer a boat without 
some stationary object for a guide Still she was 
more amused than alarmed, for she argued there 
| could be no serious difficulty, only a delay, which, 


|as it would be very unpleasant to her aunt and 
sister, she was sorry to have occur. The best way 
would be to keep them in ignorance of the situa- 
tion, she thought, so she turned her exclamation 
of surprise into a laughing remark upon some 


trivial subject, and thus diverted their attention ; 
but she sat alert, with her senses all awake, trying 
to detect something in their surroundings which 
| would give her a clew to their whereabouts. 


” “See if we can hear voices 


“Listen!” said she. 
| or the oars of any other boat.” They listened, but 
| all seemed quiet. “We ought to have a fog- 
| horn,” she added, laughing. “Sing, Di, so that 
| nobody will run us down and say they didn’t know 
we were here.” 

Dale turned on his seat, for, as Lina sat the bow, 
of course she was behind him, while Aunt Lois 
and Diana in the stern were facing them both, and 
| he and Lina exchanged meaning glances, smiling 
| at what they both considered the oddity of their 
| situation, for neither of them as yet looked upon it 
| in more serious light, and then by a sort of mental 
| telegraphy consulted as to what was best to do. 
| Giving her head a little backward toss, Lina indi- 
| cated that she would keep on, and accordingly he 
| turned and again bent to the oars, while she and 








| Diana sang one of their little songs. 
| . *? 
| “There comes the steamer from the ‘Sea-side,’” 


enough to just pull close in and follow its course | said Aunt Lois at last. “Is it possible it is so 
until it brought them back to their hotel. So| late? Mercy!” looking at her watch, “it is past 


with a few sweeps of one oar he swung the boat’s| tea-time now. The steamer is late by a good half 


head about, and then pulled vigorously for several | 
minutes, until he momentarily expected to hear | 
her grate upon the sands. But he listened in | 
vain, 

“We were farther out than I thought,” he rea- 
soned; “but J’ll fetch it soon,” and he pulled 
away, steering more up stream, as he thought. 

Meantime, the three ladies were chatting uncon- 
cernedly. 

“What is the name of that long, sandy point, 
Lina—the one we doubled as we came out, you 
know ?” asked Aunt Lois. 

“That is ‘ Long Point,’ ”” was the prompt reply, 
“and the smaller one on the opposite side, so 
green, you know, where we often see cattle feed- 
ing, is called ‘ Little Meadows.’ We go there to 
fish.” 

* By the way,” said Dale, with afe-ted careless- 





hour. How time does fly when we’re out row- 


ing!” 

“Well, where are we—does anybody know?” 
said Diana, arousing herself. ‘We have been a 
long time in getting back, and not there yet, it 
seems.”’ ; 

Mr. Mackentyre and Lina both listened intently 
to the paddle-wheel of the steamer. If they were 
near where they ought to be, she would come quite 
close to them. Of course they could see nothing 
of her, and when they judged her to be about 
abreast of them, she seemed quite a distance 
off. 

Presently Dale gave a quick glance over his 
shoulder at Lina, swept the boat’s head clear 
around and began rowing again as for dear life. 
He had been going wrong probably all the time. 
Now, as long as he could keep within ear-shot of 
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the steamer’s paddles, he would make as good time 
P ’ g 


as he could, he thought. 

Aunt Lois was growing nervous, and Diana 
looked pale, and tired, and cross, but Lina’s spirits 
rose to the occasion, She kept up a constant 
chatter, baffling their inquiries, or answering them 
with an indefiniteness which would have been 
creditable to Captain Bunsby himself. 

The sound of the steamer’s paddles grew faint 
and fainter. Evidently they were a long way 
from the hotel yet. 

“We shall hear the whistle when she stops at 
the wharf,” thought Dale. “That will give me 
one more hint. But really this is beginning to 
look serious. If the fog doesn’t lift at sunset, 
which I devoutly pray it may, we shall be in a 
worse fix than now.” 

After a little interval, the steamer’s whistle 
broke the silence; but it seemed far away, and 
not at all in the direction he had supposed it 
would be. He was heading far out of his course 
again. 

“Ts it possible that the steamer has but just 
arrived at the Hillside?” queried Aunt Lois, with 
a perplexed look. “‘ We must be a long way from 
there, then. Why, good gracious !” she ejaculated, 
looking all about with quick, anxious glances, 
“how can you tell where we'are or which way to 
go? You can’t, certainly, and are as likely to go 
wrong as right; and have been going wrong— 
right out into the bay, who knows!” and she gave 
strong signs of hysterics; while Diana sat the very 
picture of woe-begone, helpless terror. 

So the cat was out now, Dale thought, and he 
was almost glad, for it gave him a chance to 
speak, and have the advantage of Lina’s advice 
he never thought the others could help him—so 
he acknowledged the truth of Aunt Lois’s convic- 
tions, and sought to allay her fears and Diana’s 
by every encouraging argument he could summon. 
Then turning to Lina, he asked: “ Well, what do 
you advise, Miss Lina?” 

“ Hadn’t we better call a pilot?” she suggested, 
cheerfully. 

“ Lina, how can you joke?” said her aunt, re- 
proachfully. 

“Indeed I’m not joking,” she replied. “I’m 
serious as anything. Mr. Mackentyre, don’t you 
think you had better shout? Surely somebody, 
either afloat or ashore, will hear you. Where are 
all the fishing-boats and pleasure-yachts, I won- 
der! Sometimes the river is alive with them.” 

“There were not as many out to-day as usual,” 
replied Mr. Mackentyre, ‘and the few that were 
have probably gone home before now; | saw 
several before the fog caught us; but, as you say, 
we cannot be out of hearing of everybody, so | 
will follow vour suggestion.” 

“Halloo!” rang out across the water in sten- 
torian accents. 





They listened breathlessly for a response, but 
none came, though the shout was repeated twice, 

“Singular, isn’t it?” said he. “Well, I know 
of nothing better than to keep rowing. We'll 
reach land soon, no doubt. There’s really no 
danger, but it’s very unpleasant for you ladies, 
and I shall never forgive myself for bringing you 
here.” 

“Now I call that a very ungallant speech,” said 
Lina. “You might just as well have said you 
were sorry you asked us to come. [| wouldn’t 
mind being here in the least, if only auntie and 
Di didn’t care.” 

“How dark it is getting!” wailed Diana. 
“What if we should keep rowing round and 
round here all night!” 

“That would be rather monotonous, not to say 
laborious for Mr. Mackentyre,” said Lina; and 
then, after a few moments’ silence, she began re- 


, 


peating in a low, impressive voice: 


“ Far and few, far and few, 
Are the lands where the jumblies live, 
Their heads were green, and their veils were blue, 
And they went to sea in a sieve.” 


” 


“Lina, you are too much!” interrupted Diana, 
almost crying. 

Meantime Mr. Mackentyre continued to row 
with might and main, and the darkness gathered 
around them apace. 

“You must let me relieve you at the oars now,” 
said Lina, but Dale peremptorily refused and 
labored away in silence. At last, but not until it 
was quite dark, the boat brought up with a shock 
against a low bank. Lina being in the bow leaped 
ashore, and Dale quickly followed, keeping the 
painter of the boat in his hand. They found the 
ground boggy and wet, with high, coarse grass 
growing close to the water’s edge. 

“ We must have crossed the river,” said Lina, 
“for I’ve no knowledge of any meadows upon the 
Hillside side.” 

“Who knows but we are at those ‘Little 
Meadows’ you mentioned, Lina,” said her aunt, 
“where we see the cattle feeding.” 

“T wish I could seea ‘cattle’ now,” said Lina; 
“we might capture one for our supper. I’m fear- 
fully hungry, and could relish a piece of roast ox, 
even without salt.” 

“Don’t Lina! You’re dreadful !” scolded Diana. 
“ Nobody wants to hear your untimely jokes and 
witticisms, 1’m sure you ought to have more con- 
sideration. Why don’t you try to think of some 
way of getting back to the hotel instead of quot- 
ing ‘Nonsense Rhymes’ and making jokes.” 

“I would think with all my might,” replied 
Lina, pleasantly, “if only I had a point to start 
from. But you see there’s nothing to guide us— 
no wind, no stars, no current that can be distin- 
guished, no anything. No, auntie, it isn’t the 
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‘Little Meadows,’ for the grass seems taller and | “Hark!” whispered Dale. They all listened 
ranker, and if it were, we could hear voices from | and heard voices faintly in the distance. 


the Hillside, but maybe we are farther down the 


river and those are the ‘Good Luck Meadows.’ 

What do you think, Mr. Mackentyre ?” 

“T think I'll try shouting once more,” said he, 
which he accordingly did, but with the same dis- 
couraging result as before. 

“Can’t you think of something else, please, Mr. 
Mackentyre,” pleaded Diana, almost in a whimper. 
“Tt is so dreadful to think of being here, or out on 
the water all night.” 

“The best thing I can suggest,” said he, “is to 
assume that we are upon the ‘Good Luck Meadows.’ 
Then if we keep close in, with the shore on our 
left, of course we shall in time reach a point 
opposite the Hillside, when we can venture to 
cross over.” 

This seemed their only plan to pursue, and they 
proceeded to put it into execution at once. The 
fog was so dense that unless they kept very close 
to the shore, they could not discern it at all, and 
this made rowing so difficult, that Dale shipped 
his oars, and taking one of them for a setting-pole, 
propelled the boat in that way. They made slow 
progress, for the shore was devious and they were 
constantly getting aground, and once or twice 
they went some distance inland, following small 
gtreams, tributaries of the river. 

In all these difficulties Lina’s help was invalu- 
able. Indeed, Mr. Mackentyre told her that she 
was the head, while he was only the machine to 
do her bidding. Her spirits and good humor 
never flagged for a moment, and her quaint re- 
marks and odd fancies more than once surprised 
Dale into a hearty burst of laughter, and Aunt 
Lois into a momentary forgetfulness of her un- 
pleasant situation. Diana, on the contrary, sat 
silent and sullen, only uttering a feeble complaint 
now and then, as some fresh impediment was en- 
countered ; and thus they labored on for an hour 
or more, without any encouraging change in their 
prospects. 

“* Par and few, far and few,’ 
began Lina, but Diana sharply interrupted her 
with: “Lina Maywood! If you don’t stop those 
endless rhymes, I shall go wild. You have no 
thought for anybody. Here auntie and I are just 
as uncomfortable as we can be, and Mr. Mackentyre 
is ready to drop with fatigue and hunger I am 
sure, and you can do nothing but joke, and laugh, 
and repeat silly rhymes.” 

“Now Di, you’re ungenerous,” replied Lina. 
“Tf you only knew what a burden of regrets I’ve 
been carrying for the last—well, never mind how 
long—we mustn’t take account of time here— 
you’d not grudge me a little joke or two, I’m sure. 
Think how all my hard-earned crabs are gone | 
long ’ere this and I shall never have so much as 
the shell of one.” 


“The ‘ Hillside’ at last,’ exclaimed Lina, ex- 
ultingly. 

“T’ll hail them,” said Dale. He did so and 
there came a faint “Halloo!” in reply. 

He took his oars and struck out from shore with 
long, sweeping strokes, pausing every few minutes 
to exchange shouts with their unseen friends. 

“T ought to do something,” said Lina, “can’t | 
do the shouting? I'd make a splendid fog-horn. 
We shall be there in a little while now,” and then 
she added, in a threatening voice: “If those girls 
have eaten all those crabs—why, I pity them.” 

It seemed a long way, but at last a faint glimmer 
of light showed through the fog, and then a high- 
pitched, squealing voice called out from the murky 


| space before them: “Hold hard there! Hold 


hard! Back, d’ye hear! You'll run into us. 
Ease off, and come along-side like a seaman. 
There, there! That’s the way. Now you’re here!” 
as Dale, obeying orders with sailor-like prompt- 
ness brought his boat close along-side a little 
pleasure yacht, and within a dim circle of yellow 
light shed from a glass lantern in the hands of a 
short, thick-set, sandy-whiskered man standing 
upon its deck. 

“Lost in the fog, eh?” he continued. “Come 
right aboard, ladies—room enough for ye, ’n’ 
welcome. Strangers, stoppin’ ’t the Hillside, | 
reck’n. Yes? Got a leetle tew far from home 
’n’ the fog catched ye. Yes?” 

“ But where are we ?” asked Dale. 

“Tn the bay, a mile or tew above the mouth of 
the river, ’n’ purty well over toward the beach,” 
was the answer. 

“Above the mouth of the river!” echoed the 
whole four, in astonishment. 

“We thought we were upon the south side of 
the river, following the shore up. We didn’t 
think there were any meadows upon the upper 
side,” explained Mr. Mackentyre. 

“Yes, there’s a long stretch of medder ’long 
the upper side, ye’ll see ’f ye take notice some- 
time,” said their new friend. “ Well, ye’re all 
right enough now. You can stay with us all 
night er till the fog clears, ’n’ then I'll take ye 
right up. Now, ladies,’ for by this time they 
were standing upon the bow of the yacht, where 
they had been assisted by two gentlemen, evidently 
passengers, who expressed much sympathy for their 
uncomfortable situation, “now, ladies, I'll show 
you into my little cabin. It’s purty small, but 
there’s good, comfortable seats, ’n’ ye can lie down, 
’pon a pinch.” 

As far as sitting or lying was concerned, they 
all felt it a relief to stand, but they followed him, 
and found his cabin, as he said, small indeed— 
a mere cuddy, set in the bottom of the boat, well 
forward, so as to leave quite a space back of it, or 
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in the stern, the end toward the stern being open, | 


with a curtain of some heavy woolen stuff to draw | 


across when desirable, the whole place scarcely 
high enough for them to stand upright, but with 
a carpet upon the floor and wide, cushioned seats 
at the sides, 


There was no help for it—they must spend the | 


night there. Diana threw herself upon one of the 
seats and burst into tears. Aunt Lois was scarcely 
less miserable, though she put as good a face upon 
the matter as she could, 

Presently the captain came in, and from a small 
cupboard in the forward end brought a lunch- 
basket, saying: “I’ll hev ye a nice hot cup of 
coffee ready in a few minutes, ladies. 
much in the way of eatables to offer ye, but here’s 
bread, ’n’ cold chicken, ’n’ plenty of crackers. 
If ye’d come a leetle sooner you'd fared better, 
for we’ve had our supper. Ye see, we're caught 
out, too—meant tew’ve got home; but we didn’t 
care much. The gentlemen came down for a day 
er tew’s fishin’, had as lievs stay aboard the 
boat as not.’ 

The hot coffee and the food raised the spirits of | 


the whole party wonderfully, and then the captain | 


told two or three of his sea-yarns—for he had once 
followed the sea-—and then as it was getting well 
on toward midnight, the ladies drew the heavy 
curtain and disposed themselves as comfortably as 
they could upon the cushioned seats, to await 
morning. 

“Oh, that beautiful silk!” said Lina, looking 
ruefully at her sister’s crumpled flounces. 

“] wish you wouldn’t mention it!” said Diana, 
pettishly. “ For my part I’ve had enough of boats 
and water, and shall keep oleae: of them in future, 
if I ever get out of this scrape.” 

“Tf only you and auntie were comfortable, and 
it were not that we have driven Captain G 
and his party out of this snug shelter, I shouldn’ | 
mind this at all,” returned Lina, curling herself 
up in one corner of the seat like a contented 
kitten. 

“Wasn't that coffee delicious?” was Aunt Lois’s 
remark, “It was like a cool spring in a desert.” 
And then silence settled down, broken only by an 
occasional low murmur of voices from the gentle- 
men outside, who had arranged the sail as an 
awaing to protect them somewhat from the damp- 





I bain’t | 


they should be divided with the most scrupulous 


| exactness, each one receiving his or her allotted 


share and no more. 

About nine o’clock a fine breeze sprung up and 
in less than an hour thereafter they were along- 
side the little wharf at the Hillside. 

Diana did go out both rowing and sailing many 
times after this, though she always went under 
protest, and solely because she did not choose to 
give Mr. Mackentyre up to the others. Still, her 
self-conceit was so great that she attributed his 
marked attentions to her party to his admiration 
of her own pretty self, unable to conceive it possi- 
ble that Lina, with her sunburnt face and brown 
hands, was the real attraction. Nor was she un- 
deceived, until after their return home, when 
letters addressed to her sister, and bearing the 
Chicago postmark, began to arrive at regular in- 
tervals, and gave her an inkling of the truth. 
Then she eased her mind by declaring that Lina 
was both sly and deceitful, and that Mr. Mackentyre 
was very much lacking in taste. 

Svsan B. Lona. 


YounGc Men.—It should be the aim of young 
men to go into good society—we mean not the rich, 


| nor the proud, nor the fashionable, but the society 


of the wise, the intelligent and the good. When 
you find men who know more than you do, and 
from whose conversation you can gather informa- 
tion, it is always safe to associate with them. It 


| has broken down many a man to associate with 


the low and vulgar, where the ribald song was 
sung, and the indecent story told to excite laughter 


| or influence the bad passions. 


ness, and were passing the night as best they | 


might. 

Next morning, the prospect was discouraging 
enough. 

“Don’t you be worried, ladies,” 
G 
There’ll a breeze come up arter awhile and scatter 
this fog.” 

They had coffee and crackers for breakfast. 
The supply of crackers was limited, which gave 





occasion for much merriment, Lina insisting that 
i 


said Captain | 
“V’ll get ye up t’ the Hillside ’fore noon. | 


Lord Clarendon attributed success and happi- 
|ness in life to with persons more 
| learned and virtuous than ourselves. If you wish 
to be wise and respected, if you desire happiness 
and not misery, we advise you to associate with 
the intelligent and good. Strive for excellence 
and strict integrity, and you will never be found 
in the sinks of pollution, or in the ranks of pro- 
fligates and gamblers. Once habituate yourself to 
a virtuous course, once secure a love for good 
society, and no punishment would be greater than, 
by accident, to be obliged for half a day to asso- 
ciate with the low and vulgar, 


associating 


Love makes communists of us all; and the seed 
of selfishness, of avarice, of greed, lies in the void 
made by the place where love should be and is not. 
And yet the true man and woman should have 
more than this merely personal love for one or two 
—for those of their own blood or long-time knowl- 
edge. We should feel for all who need our help, 
and give it freely to all. We should take to heart 
the solidarity of the human family, not caring only 
for our own and for none other. We can all help 
if and when we will. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE LILY. 

WAY in the midst of a great forest, where 
the lofty trees waved their green branches, 
forming an avenue beneath, where the blue 

sky was only seen in tiny patches, and the sun 
sent its warm rays faintly, forming mottled shadows 
that danced like mimic birds upon the earth 
beneath, the King had His garden. The gay flowers 
bowed their graceful heads to the gentle breezes 
that passed through them, while a sparkling river 
sang them a soft lullaby as it glided on. 

One lovely morning, the King, walking amid 
His flowers, beheld a tiny plant, springing from a 
mossy bed, and drawing nearer He leaned over and 
softly said: “My child, what is thy name? I 
have not seen thee here before. Each season my 
flowers have sprung up, budded and blossomed, 
but thou has not been among them.” 

The little flower raised on her delicate stem to 


answer. 


“Sire, they call me Ebony, because I am so | 


black,” and a faint sigh ascended from her droop- 
ing head. 

Then the King asked, tenderly: “ What is it 
troubles thee?” 

“Oh, my Sire, I sigh because I am so black, so 
very black! the breezes have whispered to me 
that beyond the mighty river there is a garden, 
more beautiful than this, and that all the fair 
flowers will be transplanted. But alas! no black 
blossom is ever seen, and I long to enter and grow 
there.” 

Then the King bent lower still over the trem- 
bling head of the flower at His feet. 


“My poor child, what thou sayest is true. I| 


have a garden over the river—a beautiful garden, 
Bright birds are ever singing, fountains ever playing 
and the flowers are all fair. Not only the black 
blossom is excluded, but those who do not love 
me well. When autumn comes, and the leaves 
above thee begin to turn sear, and the winds blow 
chill through these garden walks, I will come and 


|own robes if I could. I will, at least, tell them 
what the King has said, and perhaps they will 
| learn to love Him who so pitied them.” 

| She shook her white head in the breeze, and as 
| the delicate perfume floated over them, they said: 
| “List! what a snowy flower. Hear what she is 
'saying.” Then as they listened, she told them of 
the King and taught them to love Him. 

| Atevening the Ebony stood with a sad heart, 
| dreaming of the glorious garden and longing to be 
| there with its loving owner. Suddenly she heard 
a gentle voice, and glancing upward beheld the 

King. No longer sad; His glorious face was 
radiant with a new joy. She bowed meekly before 
| Him, but He exclaimed: “Lily, my pure one, 
behold thy work,” and glancing around, she 
beheld her companions swaying lovingly to kiss 
His beautiful garments. With joy she would have 
fallen at His feet, but He clasped her to His 
bosom, and bore her to His beautiful garden, and 
with her the flowers she had taught to love Him. 

Her children are blooming in the earthly gardens 
yet, and whenever we see them, we will think of 
the loving King and His beautiful home beyond 
the river. 

The breezes whispered to me that the yellow 
| drops that cap the stamens in her cup are reflec- 
tions of the King’s crown, and that the moss at 
her root also caught the reflection, for on sun- 
shiny days a gleam of gold is observed on its 
delicate roots. Be that as it may, we know that 
the lily’s fair face has glanced up into the face of 
the King of kings, and that Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of these. 

Emma WILMoT, 


HEART’S-EASE. 


’ IS only in the troubled shell 
The pearl is born 
The stars that in the darkness shine 
Fade out at morn. 


gather the fair flowers that they may not become | 


chilled by the frosts of winter. Bearing them in 
my bosom, I will transplant them where it is 
always summer—in the beautiful garden, near my 
home beyond the river. But alas! I fear none of 
them will be ready. See, they care for naught 
but their gaudy robes.” 

He gazed sadly over the gay flowers and a tear 
fell from His beautiful eye, and rested on the bent 
head of the flower; when, lo! she stood on a 


stately stem, fair and white, a delicate perfume | 


filling the air around her. Al|l unconscious of the 
change, she turned toward where the King had 
stood, but He was no longer there. 


“How sad,” she murmured, “that all these | 


flowers should be caught by the cold frost. I can- 


not hulp them. How gladly would I change my 
| 


Trials, like sands within the shell, 
The soul that fret, 

Change into something beautiful, 
Nor leave regret. 


Though with bowed head the cross be borne 
From day to day ; 

The downcast eyes heart’s-ease may see 
Beside the way. 


And glancing up, though skies are dark, 
From window blue 
In some reft cloud, an angel’s face 
Is looking through. 
FANNY FALes. 
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FRANCIA. 


RANCIA stood in the middle of the small, 
h untidy grass-plot, a tall, slight girl, with 
great, velvety-brown eyes looking out from 
beneath delicate, arched brows, a face sweet, and 


proud, and earnest, and a mass of wavy brown | 


hair, with gleams and ripples of red gold where 
the blazing July sun caught it. 

She held a common kitchen-knife in one hand 
and a garden-basket half filled with dandelion- 
roots in the other. Her dress of brown holland 
was tumbled and earth-stained, the small brown 
hands were ungloved, and the large straw hat that 
crowned the sunny hair and shaded the velvet 
eyes had seen hard service. 


Francia turned away with her lips curling. 

“IT might have known,” she muttered, with a 
sigh, as she stooped down again upon the grass. 
“He is doing nothing with his life, and he does 
not care. We have no money to help him to a 
profession, and trade is beneath his dignity as a 
gentleman,” digging her knife with desperate 
energy into an obstinate root. “I think a tinker 
may be a gentleman! What has trade to do with 


}it? I know—” With an air of tragic energy 


“T wonder what dandelions were invented for?” 


she was saying, in a tone of extreme discontent, 
with a disconsolate glance at the ill-kept lawn 
where the dandelions were somewhat numerous. 
“The daisies are bad enough—forward little up- 
starts; but the dandelions—” 

No words could be found strong enough to ex- 
press her disgust; so Miss Ruthven knelt down 
again on the grass, and betook herself to her task 
of exterminating the obnoxious weeds. 

“T think, as fast as I get one rooted up, twenty 
come in its place,” she said, thrusting her knife 
under a big root. “And the daisies—there are 
thousands and thousands of them!’ with another 
disgusted glance around. “And Chaucer calls 
them ‘stars of the morning,’ and Burns ‘wee 
modest crimson-tippit flowers!’ I wish he were 


‘here; he might change his opinion about their 


modesty. Presuming little upstarts! How hot it 
is!’ I wish Harry would help me!” 

And Francia looked across at the house, where, 
in the shade of the veranda, a young man lay at 
full length on the only seat that the garden 
boasted, smoking a cigar and reading a yellow- 
backed novel. 

“Harry,” she called, entreatingly, “ will you not 
come and help me?” 


a handsome one, with weakness and conceit in 
every line of it. 


Francia pulled up the root and threw it into her 
basket. “A gentleman!” she ejaculated, with fine 
scorn. “Qh, how I wish I was a man!” 

“Do you?” exclaimed an amused voice behind 
her. “I cannot say that I echo the wish.” 

Francia sprang up, and turned round with 
sweet, startled eyes. A tall, broad-shouldered 
young man stood before her, with a smile on his 
brown, pleasant face and in his bright blue eyes. 

“QO Mr. Chichester, is that you?” was all 
Francia could find to say. 

“Yes, it is I,” he answered, smiling down at 
her. “What is the object of your ambition in 
wishing at this particular moment to be a man?” 

Francia’s eyes met his rather shyly. 

“ May one not wish for impossible things some- 
times ?” she said. 

“No—nor attempt impossible tasks,” he an- 
swered, with a glance from Francia’s flushed face 
and stained hands to the dandelions in the basket. 
“ How long have you been engaged in the pleasant 
and profitable occupation of rooting up dandelions, 
Miss Ruthven ?” 

“Oh, not long!” said Francia, avoiding the 
steady blue eyes. “ But they are most provok- 
ingly fast in the ground; and I am sure the roots 
are a yard long. Look!” and she took a long, 
spiky root from the basket and held it up for his 
inspection. 

“T see,” he remarked, concisely. 

“There is not much to show for one’s pains, is 
there?’ she went on, eying rather ruefully the 


” 


| very small corner of the grass-plot whence she had 
The young man raised his face leisurely—it was | routed the enemy. ‘And after the dandelions 


| 


there are the daisies,” she concluded, soberly. 
“Do you meditate an onslaught on the daisies 


“My dear Francia, are you still worrying over | as well? Ah, then I have discovered why you 
those wretched dandelions? Come and sit in the | wished to be a man; and it is quite time I came to 


shade. It is too hot to do anything else.” 


} 
| 


the rescue. No, I will not deprive you of that 


“If you would only help me, it would be done | formidable weapon,” with a critical glance at the 


in an hour,” she urged. 

“An hour—in this broiling heat!” he rejoined, 
with a laugh. “Not for any consideration, my 
dear !” 

“Do, Harry!” she entreated. “The garden is 
so shamefully untidy ; and you are only wasting 
your time over a stupid novel.” 

“Do not take to lecturing, Francia,” he replied, 
with lazy indifference. “It does not suit your 
style. You are too pretty to be a shrew.” 

VOL. XLVIII,—28, 


| 





old kitchen-knife which Francia was offering him. 
“T always carry my tools about with me.” And, 
producing from his pocket a knife with a curved 
blade, the young fellow without more ado set to 
work on the objectionable dandelions. 

A powerful ally he proved. In this new divi- 
sion of labor, Francia’s share was simply to collect 
the weeds and carry them away in the basket. 
Presently Harry bestirred himself, and came up 
to watch the progress of extermination. 
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“What an appalling example of energy and de- 
termination you display to poor ordinary mortals!” 
he remarked, looking with lazy admiration at 
young Chichester’s quick, alert movements. 

“What a pity the energy and determination 
should all belong to the wrong person!” replied 
young Chichester, curtly. 

“Ah, you mean that Francia has too much!” 
said Harry, with an air of wisdom. 

“T meant nothing of the kind,” 
young fellow, coldly. 

“And that I have too little,’ pursued Harry, 
with unmoved amiability. 

“On the contrary, I should say you had none at 
all,” was the emphatic retort. 

“Oh!” uttered Harry, and retreated to his seat 
and his novel. 

Francia and Carl Chichester went on with their 
work, In about an hour it was finished, the last 
basket of dandelions carried away and the grass- 
plot free of anything more obnoxious than the 
daisies. 

“ How very much better it looks!’ said Francia, 
gazing with eyes of pride on the result of her 
labors. “In time, I imagine, we shall be quite 
respectable.” 


replied the 


“No doubt,” agreed Carl, encouragingly, but | 


with rather a doubtful face; for the whole place, 
from the ivy-smothered, inconvenient cottage to 
the grass-grown walks and ill-kept grass-plot, 
spoke of a chronic state of poverty and incapa- 
bility. 

There never had been a time when Captain 
Ruthven—Francia’s father, and the owner of Ivy 
Cottage—had not been in a state of destitution, 
according to his own showing. He was one of the 
most pleasant, most careless, most extravagant of 
men. He had started in life with a large fortune 
and innumerable friends; the friends still re- 
mained, but the fortune had dwindied down to 
two hundred pounds a year and Ivy Cottage, and, 
in these circumstances, an aspect of respectability 
was not easy of attainment. 

“T thimk strawberries would be a very fitting 
reward for our unparalleled exertions,” said young 
Chichester, as he put up his knife. “There are 
plenty of ripe ones in our orchard, Will you 
come and get some ?” 

Francia assented. Carl opened a small gate in 
the straggling hedge, and they passed out of the 


faint, dreamy melody. Carl found a seat for 
Francia on one of the twisted tree-trunks, and then 
threw himself on the mossy turf at her feet. 

This orchard, the large garden beyond, and the 
picturesque old manor-house among the trees were 
all part and parcel of the Braclyn estate; and the 
| Braclyn estate belonged to Carl’s father. Ivy 
| Cottage was the sole spot for miles round that did 
|not call him landlord; and Ivy Cottage, Captain 
Ruthven, his son and his daughter were as thorns 
in the side of old Mr. Chichester. He was a man 
of the people, an engineer, clever and eccentric. 
His whole ambition was centred in Carl his son, 
and Carl bid fair to gratify his father, provided no 
adverse influence barred his way. To marry Lady 
Alicia Ponsonby, the daughter of the chief county 
magnate, and stand for the next election, were the 
first steps to fame and fortune; so the old man 
decided. Meanwhile Carl was lying at Francia 
Ruthven’s feet; and Francia Ruthven’s father 
owned the one small spot of land that broke the 
symmetry of the Braclyn estate. 

“T thought I heard you mention strawberries, 
Mr. Chichester,” said Francia, leaning her heated 
cheeks against the cool, mossy trunk, with an air 
of thorough contentment. “ Are they a delusion ?” 

“Ts not this better than strawberries?” asked 
Carl, leaning on one elbow to look up at her. 
She looked like a girl in a picture, with her deli- 
cate, spirited face, and the sunlight coming and 
going on her sunny hair. “ Besides, I have some- 
| thing to tell you—something, I hope, you will 
| think pleasant.” 
| “Something pleasant?” she repeated, rather 
| dubiously, as if pleasant things did not often come 

her way. “ What is it?” 
| “The post of assistant manager to the new in- 
| surance office at Greyminster is vacant, and Harry 
| can have itif he likes.” He gave a furtive glance 
}at her face. A look of distress, almost of shame, 
| had clouded the mobile features. “It is only one 
| hundred and fifty a year,” the young fellow went 
|on, with an assumption of carelessness—“ nothing 
| very magnificent; but it is quite an easy post; 
jand” with a slight curl of his lips—“as it has 
nothing to do with buying and selling, perhaps 
| Harry will not regard it as infra dig.” 
| Francia did not speak for a minute, 
| flush had risen in her face. 
| “Mr. Chichester,” she began at last, raising her 


A hot 


July glare into the shade of a fir wood, crossed a | eyes seriously to him, “how have you procured 
noisy broek on some stepping-stones, passing | the offer of this post for Harry ?” 

through enother small gate, and found themselves; ‘“ How suspicious you are!” he returned, laugh- 
under the friendly shadow of the gnarled hundred- | ing, but avoiding the questioning eyes. “1 hap- 
year-old apple-trees of an orchard—an orchard | pened to hear that it was vacant, so I spoke up for 
where the sunshine, with many a freak of shadow | Harry. If you will tell him about it, and ask him 
and light, flickered and played among the leaves, | to walk up to the Hall this evening, I will initiate 
where the old mossy trunks spread out broad and | him into the preliminaries.” 

low, where the low humming of bees, the gentle| Carl spoke with the most matter-of-fact careless- 
ripple of a brook, filled the soft summer air with a | ness; but he did not apparently think it necessary 
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to inform Francia that it was his strong personal | 
influence alone that had secured the offer of the 
appointment. 

“Tt was very kind of you,” she said, in a con- | 
strained voice. “I quite understand. No one} 
but you would have uttered a word for him. I} 
wish ”—breaking out into sudden passion—“ oh, | 
how I wish I was a man !” | 

He raised himself from the grass and looked at | 
her—a resolute determination in his brown face. 

“ Francia, are you too proud to accept even this 
small favor at my hands?” 

“ What is the use of my being proud ?” she said, 
with bitter emphasis. “I am only a girl—I must | 
accept favors with thankfulness; but, if I were a 
man—” She stopped short, her haughty little | 
head thrown back, a flash of scorn in the dark, | 
soft eyes, her slight figure drawn up proudly. 

“You are exaggerating the whole affair,” he | 
answered, gravely. “I have simply used my in- | 
fluence for Harry, as I should for any other 
friend.” 

“Do not try to deceive me,” she said, with a 
little tragic smile, “ for it is of no use. I quite 
understand it all. Harry will accept the post 
gladly, and I—I will try to be thankful.” 

“You are thankful for small mercies, Fran- 
cia,” he returned, a little reproachfully. “1 wish 
you were not so proud.” 

And then there was a long silence. A bee went 
humming drowsily over a straggling branch of 
honeysuckle, a shaft of vivid sunlight crossed 
Carl’s pleasant, brown face, the ripple of the brook 
came like a soft lullaby. Gradually the distress 
and shame died out of the girl’s face, the proud 
lips relaxed into soft curves once more, the beauti- | 
ful eyes grew sweet and wistful. Young Chichester | 
watched her intently. 

“ And I have to be thankful for small mercies 
where you are concerned, Francia,” he said at 
last, with significance. 

Francia raised herself with a start, and came out 
of dream-land. 

“What have I done now ?” she asked. 

“Tt is a week to-day, and I have had no answer 
yet,” the young fellow went on. “How much 
longer is my probation to last ?” 

“IT do not know what you mean,” raising a pair 
of sweet, mischievous eyes to his. “I thought I 
had answered you.” 

“Tn a way, you did,” he replied. “You did 
not say ‘No,’ and you would not say ‘ Yes.’” 

“Then I suppose I did not know my own mind,” 
curling her lips. 

“Do you now?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then what is it to be?” 

“No.” 


“Francia, vou do not mean it!” 
“Yes, I do,’ with an attempt at nonchalance, 


which failed signally; for in another moment his 
arms were round her and his kisses on her lips. 

“ How dare you!” he cried, with an assumption 
of great wrath. “Do you think I shall take ‘ No’ 
for an answer, when I know you love me? Ah, 
you little traitor, if I had not taken you unawares 
I believe you would never have confessed it!” 

“No, I should not, Carl,” she agreed, with a 
sober face, trying to slip away from his arm. 


|“ And it is not too late now.” 


“Yes, it is,’ drawing her still closer to him. 
“T asked your father’s consent this morning and 
) g 


| my father’s last night.” 


“ And what did they say ?” curiosity getting the 
better of her. 

“Captain Ruthven said all that was kind and 
pleasant, as I knew he would, and my father—” 

“ Yes, and your father?” as he stopped short. 

Carl laughed. 

“ My father remarked that he supposed I ought 


to have reached the age of reason and common- 


sense; but he insinuated gently that I had not.” 


And the young man laughed again. 

But Francia evidently considered it no laughing 
matter. 

“ Well?” she queried, with a sober face. 

“Do not look so woe-begone, child,” went on 
Carl, confidently. “He will come round in time, 
of course; and, if he does not, it cannot be helped. 
I must marry to please myself, not him.” 

A little resolute curve crept round Francia’s 
lips. 

“Carl, I will not enter any household where I 
am not welcome.” 

Carl took her two hands in his and looked down 
into the proud, sweet eyes. 

“Sweetheart, do you think I will let your go?” 
he said, with determination equal to her own. 
“You were hard to win—your pride foiled me 
over and over again; and now do you imagine it 
is going to be the conqueror at last? No—a 
thousand times, no!” 

“Carl, I will not marry you without your 
father’s consent,” she affirmed, with great resolu- 
tion, trying with all her small strength to draw 
her hands from his—“I will not.” 

He stooped and kissed with passionate vehe- 
mence the willful lips. 

“ And I will not let you go!” hecried. “I hold 
you fast, sweetheart, and 1 swear you shall not 
go!” 

“ But, Carl, you must listen to reason.” 

“But, Francia, there is no reason in you—noth- 
ing but sheer perversity. I suppose you would 
turn me adrift at once if you could have your own 
way ?” 

She leaned her bright head against his coat- 
sleeve. 

“Tt would be of no use if I did; for I suppose 
you would not go,” she said, with a dubious smile. 
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“gy 4 ” 4 
Certainly not,” was the energetic response: | 


“Francia,” and the young fellow’s face grew 
graver, “1 do not wish to oppose my father any 
more than you do. He will not hold out long; | 
he will give his consent in time; but, if he does | 
not—well,” with a determined clasp of the small | 
brown hand, “then we have no alternative—we | 
shall have to be married without it.” 
“No,” was the answer, softly resolute—“ no, | 
Carl.” 
“Obstinacy, thy name is woman!’ laughed 
Carl in reply, retaliating swiftly on the sweet, shy 
lips. ‘We shall see whose will is the stronger, | 
Miss Ruthven. Now do you want some straw- | 
berries ?”’ | 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


Summer faded into autumn, autumn into winter. | 
Another spring arrived, and then summer; and 
the golden sunshine again lay over all the land— 
over Mr. Chichester’s fields, and woods, and houses, | 
and lands, and over Captain Ruthven’s dilapidated 
cottage and untidy garden. 

It was evening; and Francia sat on the seat 
under the veranda, the slanting rays of the sun 
shining full on her delicate face and golden-tinted 
hair. Her white muslin dress fell around her in 
soft folds, the needles with which she was knitting 
glistened in the sunlight. 

“Harry is very late again this evening,” she 
said, half aloud, as a clock in the house struck 
eight. a 


‘I wonder what can be keeping him ? 

Harry had obtained the appointment at the in- 
surance office, and for a time had worked, or 
seemed to work, steadily. No complaints had 
been made by those in authority, and Francia had 
begun to allow herself a measure of hope on her 
brother’s account. Not that the hundred and fifty 
pounds had benefited anybody but himself. He 
seemed to require every farthing of it for his own 
necessities. Once, when the state of the family | 
exchequer was rather worse than usual, Francia | 
had ventured a remonstrance, and had been told | 
with complacency: “Don’t preach; you do not 
understand business; a fellow must look like a 
gentleman.” 

“Surely it need not cost one hundred and fifty 
pounds a year to look like a gentleman,” the girl | 


had urged, gravely. | 

And Harry had turned it off with a jest, and | 
the next day had brought her a costly, useless, | 
lace parasol, with the remark not to accuse him of | 
stinginess again. 

Francia had thanked him quietly, but with a | 
sense of utter desperation. Was Harry blind, or | 
would he not understand ? 

The evening shadows lengthened, and _ still 
Francia knitted on. A little smile rose now and | 
then to her lips, though the velvet eyes gazed 


somewhat wistfully across the lawn from which, a | down by the chair. 











year before, the dandelions had been so succesfully 
eradicated. Francia’s own special cares were not 
light, for the course of true love was running any- 
thing but smoothly. In all these months old Mr. 
Chichester had not relented one whit. He offered 
no open opposition; he simply ignored the whole 
affair. And Francia, who had her own creed of 
honor, kept tenaciously to her resolution. Carl 
argued, pleaded—it was of no avail. She would 
scarcely own herself engaged. Nothing should 
make her consent to a marriage in defiance of old 
Mr. Chichester; and all Carl’s prayers could not 
move her from this one point. 

For the last three months Carl had been away 
in Germany on some engineering business. He 
would be home in another week ; and the smile on 
Francia’s lips was for him. 

After awbile she rose and went into the house. 
It was quiet and deserted; for Captain Ruthven 
was absent on a yachting expedition to the Medi- 
terranean with some of his numerous friends. He 
might be home on the morrow; he might not 
arrive till Christmas. “ You need not write; I 
don’t care to be worried with letters, so I shall not 
give you any address,” had been almost his last 
words to his daughter ; and nothing had been 
heard of him since the Psyche had left Cowes, 
three weeks before. Francia was not anxious. It 
was her father’s way. 

She went to'the piano, and began to play in the 
twilight. Presently the maid brought in lights 
and closed the shutters, 

“T have laid the supper in the dining-room,” 
she said, as she drew the curtains across the 
windows. 

“Very well,” replied Francia. “Do not wait 
up. I will attend to Mr. Harry. Good-night.” 

The girl left the room, and the house sank into 
intense silence. Not a sound was heard save the 
sighing of the summer wind outside. Francia 
took up her knitting again. How slowly the 
hours passed! Half-past ten—eleven—twelve! 

“T never knew him to be so late as this before,” 


thought Francia, anxiously. “It must have been 


| very important business to detain him so late as 
| this.” 


During the last three months Harry had been 
very often detained till a late hour—* by import- 
ant business,” he said. 

At half-past twelve a key turned in the door, 
After a minute’s delay Harry entered the room. 
His face was ghastly, his eyes were wild, his whole 
figure was shaking as if he had an ague-fit. 

“ What is the matter?’ cried Francia, starting 
up. “O Harry, what is the matter? What has 
happened ?” 

With a groan he threw himself into a chair and 
burst into a fit of womanish weeping. 

Francia was beside him in a moment, kneeling 
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“Speak!” she cried, desperately. “ What is| 
it?” 

His whole form shook with agitation, but he did | 
not answer. She withdrew his hands from his | 
face. 

“Tell me the worst!” she cried, piteously. | 
“ Carl—is he dead ?” 

“Carl!” echoed Harry, pettishly, his grief 
ceasing suddenly. “Can you think of nothing | 
but your own concerns? I know nothing about 
Carl.” 

“Then what is the matter?” she asked, calming 
herself with an effort. “Tell me thetruth, Harry. 
Oh, be quick !” 

“Tt is not so pleasant that you need be ina 
hurry to hear it,” he said, sullenly, but with visi- 
ble reluctance. 

“Harry, you torture me!” she cried. “Tell 
me !”—and her eyes, fixed on his, seemed to force 
the words from his weak lips. 

“Well, the fact is,’ he began, with an air of 
attempted bravado, “on Tuesday afternoon I re- | 
ceived a check from old Mr. Chichester—insur- 
ance premium on a small floating policy, you 
know—” 

“Yes, yes, I understand,” cried Francia, for 
Harry had stopped short again, with averted eyes, 
and hands nervously fidgeting with the buttons on 


his coat. 

“Tt was for eight pounds,” went on Harry, 
Francia’s eyes forcing the truth from him. ‘ To- 
day I—I—. This afternoon the check—” He 
stammered incoherently and stopped again. 

“Well?” queried Francia, impatiently. 

He hesitated, laughed—a foolish, vacant laugh | 
—and then blurted out, suddenly: “ To-day the 
same check was changed at the banker’s for eighty 
pounds!” Francia started to her feet. 

“What do you mean?” she cried, desperately. | 
“Who changed it?” 

“ Harrison the tailor,” he replied, his reluctant | 
lips scarcely forming the words. 

“Well?” 

“ The—the forgery was discovered accidentally,” 
he went on, “and steps are being taken to dis- 
cover the He hesitated again, and then finished | 
abruptly, “It is put into the hands of the police.” 

“Well?” queried Francia again, still without 
any suspicion of the truth. 

“How stupid you are!” he cried, irritably. | 
“Don’t you understand? I must be off out of 
the country. There is not a moment to lose. I 
must catch the mail-train to Liverpool, and sail | 
for America as quickly as possible !” 

Francia stood as if turned to stone, her beauti- | 
ful eyes staring wildly. 

“T—I do not understand,” she whispered, 
hoarsely. ‘Who did it?” 

Harry burst into another fit of hysterical weep- | 
ing. 
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“(Q Francia, help me!” he cried. “Help me 
to get away! I shall be put in prison! Oh, help 
me!” 

Then Francia understood. For one minute a 
flood of anguish, shame, horror, contempt, swept 
over her soul; then she turned to Harry, calmly, 
even gently, with a face frozen into stillness. 

“There is no time to be lost,’ she said. “It is 
now one o’clock, and the mail goes—goes’’—turn- 
ing suddenly dizzy as a remembrance of Carl 
swept over her—“ goes at two,” she concluded, 
steadily. ‘“ Come.” 

She led the way into the dining-room, and made 
her brother sit down and eat, while she went up 
to his room, found a small portmanteau, opened 
the drawers, and began to pack, with the same 
tearless, stony calm. In half an hour all was 
ready, the bag strapped, and the small sum of 
money she could call her own in Harry’s 
hands, 

Then she put her arms round his neck, and a 
great sob came from her. 

“ Good-bye, Harry,” she said, hoarsely. “ You 
will write to me soon ?” 

“Yes, yes. (Good-bye, Francia,” he cried, with 
the ready tears in his eyes. “ There is uo one 
like you. If I live, I will retrieve myself—I will 
indeed! Heaven bless you, Francia!” 

In another moment he was gone. 

About four o’clock the next day Francia sat in 
the small, shabby drawing-room at Ivy Cottage. 
The hot July sun was pouring in at the windows, 


| making the shabbiness of the apartment painfully 


visible. The girl’s whole face had altered terribly 
in the last twelve hours; the lovely eyes were full 
of dumb, wistful pain, the sweet mouth was pitiably 
sad and anxious. 

Mr. Chichester sat opposite to her, a tall, stately 
man, with cold, courteous manners and a haughty, 
reserved face—a man to be trusted to the death, 
but the last man in the world to be moved by any 


| considerations of a sentimental nature. 


“T think there is nothing to be gained by beat- 
ing about the bush, Miss Ruthven,” he was saying, 
in a courteously calm tone. “I have come to make 
an offer to you. Will you hear it?” 

Francia bowed her head. 

“It is a painful subject,” he continued ; “but I 
have no choice in the matter. I presume your 
brother’s flight is no mystery to you. Probably 


| you may also know the reason of it?” 


Francia bowed again; her lips seemed frozen 
into silence. 

“He has forged my check for eighty pounds,” 
went on Mr. Chichester. “His guilt is unques- 
tionably proved. The police can lay their hands 
on him at a moment’s notice—indeed they only 
wait a telegram from me to arrest him,” 

He paused and glanced keenly at her. Francia 
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had shivered once beneath the calm, cold words, 
but her face kept its steady immobility. 


“He is on board the Connemara at Liverpool,” | 


continued Mr. Chichester, “which will sail to- 
morrow at noon. He will be arrested this even- 
ing, unless” —he stopped and glanced at Francia 
again—her eyes were fixed upon his with pitiable 
anxiety—“ unless I stop all proceedings against 
him. And that I will do on one condition.” 

“What is that?” asked Francia, in a low, 
strained voice. 

“That you release my son Car! from his engage- 
ment to you,” was the concise and emphatic 
answer. 

“Ah!” ejaculated Francia, sharply; and there 
was a long silence in the room. 

Mr. Chichester fidgeted rather restlessly with 
his watch-chain. Francia’s eyes, with a stained 


look of unutterable anguish, were fixed on the | 


window. Outside the trees were fluttering in the 
breeze and the flowers flaunting in the gay sun- 
shine. 

After awhile Mr. Chichester spoke again. 

“T think you will admit,” he said, coldly, 


“that you can do no greater wrong to Carl than to | 
persist in holding him to his word. It is not to} 


be expected that he should ally himself to shame 
and ignominy. I think you would not be the one 
to—” 

“Hush!” she said, “I know—I understand.” 

And again there was silence. 

“Well,” he said at last, “do you consent or 
not ?” 

Francia lifted her eyes to his. Ah, the pain, 
the misery in the soft velvet depths! 

“Yes, I consent,” she said, quietly. “ What is 
it you wish me to do?” 

“Will you copy this?” replied Mr. Chichester, 
taking a sheet of paper, on which was some writ- 
ing, from his pocket. 

Francia glanced over it. It was a short note, 
couched in formal language, in which she—Francia 
—gave her lover his dismissal, and, without as- 
signing any cause, bade him a final adieu. The 
girl went to a side-table where writing-materials 
were kept, and sat down and copied the note in 
silence. Then she folded the letter, put it into an 
envelope, addressed it to Carl at Dresden, and 
gave it to Mr. Chichester, still without uttering a 
single word. 


| back, her eyes flashing, her small head raised 
haughtily. 

| “No,” she said, with supreme scorn: “our bar- 
| gain did not include any pretense of friendship, 
| Mr. Chichester. A generous man would have dis- 
| dained to drive a bargain with shame and misery.” 
| “You are sarcastic, young lady,” he returned, 
calmly. “I wish you good-day.” 


Harry Ruthven sat in his small cabin on board 
| the Connemara, repentance and bitter remorse 
| weighing him down. The shame and misery of 
| the last two days had not been lost upon him. 
| There was a slight noise outside, then came a 
| knock at the door, and Francia slowly entered. 
“Harry!” she said, softly, for he had not raised 
his head. “ Harry!” 
| “Francia!” he cried, starting up. “ You here!” 
“Yes; itis I. Are you very much surprised ?”’ 
she replied, speaking with unnaturai, feverish 





animation. “I am going with you to New 
| York.” 

“ What do you mean?” he asked, gazing blankly 
at her. 

“Just what I say. I am going with you. I 
have taken my berth; it is over on the other side 
of the deck. We sail in an hour; so I was only 
just in time.” 
| “You cannot go—you must not 
|“ Carl—” 
| “Carl and I have parted,” she interrupted, with 
‘a little wearysmile. “ Hush—you must not speak 
|of it! Do you know Mr. Chichester has stopped 
|all further proceedings against you? It is very 
|kind and generous of him, is it not?’—and the 


” 


he cried. 


weary eyes looked scornful again. 
| Harry threw himself into a chair. 

“Tt is my fault—my fault!” he groaned, bitterly. 
“No, it is my own doing,” she said. “Do I 
| look very like a blighted being, Harry? I used 
| to have such a contempt for blighted beings, you 
know ”’—with a little, desperate, mocking smile. 
“Carl will be angry at first; but he will come to 
see that it is the best thing for him—for him,” she 
repeated, dreamily. “I could not have done it 
for myself alone, or even for you. It was for Carl 





himself.” 
“Francia, you must go back!” cried Harry, 





eagerly. “There is yet time’’—and he took her 
hand, and would have led her from the 


In equal silence he took out his pocket-book, | cabin. 


produced the forged check, and handed it to} 


Francia. 
“You are a brave girl,” he said, admiringly, 
the quiet endurance and courage Francia had 





“No, no,” she cried, resisting him; “I will not. 
I have cast in my lot with you. I will not go 
back. And see—it is too late now”—pointing 
through the small window—“ we are off!” And, 


shown touching him a thousand times more than | even as she spoke, the huge screw began to move, 


any show of emotion would have done. “TI wish, 
for your sake, there had been any other alterna- 
tive. Good-bye.” 


|and the white, foaming waters to rush past. “I 
| know you are glad to have me, though you give 


me such a scanty welcome,” she said, with a for- 


He held out his hand; but Francia stepped | lorn attempt at gayety. “I believe you imagine I 
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shall be horribly seasick, and nothing but a nui- 
sance to you.” 

A fortnight later the brother and sister stood 
together on the landing-stage at New York. 

Francia stood in a dreamy reverie gazing far out 
to sea. Something had gone from the fair, beau- 
tiful face, some source of life or hope. A brilliant 
color burnt in her cheeks, her eyes shone like 
stars; but the strained, dumb, piteous wistfulness 
never left the latter for a moment. 

Harry and she had arranged their plans. Harry 
was to try for a clerkship in an office; Francia 
would get some pupils for music, she hoped. 
They had very little money left, and the future 
was all very dark before them; but never fora 
moment did they dream of turning back. 

“ Will you wait here a moment, Francia?” said 
Harry, presently. ‘I must see after the luggage. 
They are just bringing it to land.” 

“Very well. I will stay here,” she answered, 
and took up her station by a low post, gazing with 
absent, unseeing eyes on the throng of people 
surging to and fro. 

In a minute or two one of the officers of the 
Connemara came up to her with a telegram in his 
hand. 

“T think this is for you, Miss Ruthven?” he 
said, touching his cap. 

Francia took the envelope mechanically, and 
read the address— 

Miss Ruthven, 
On board the SS. “Connemara,” 
New York. 


’ 


“Yes, it is for me,” she said; and the man re- 


tired. 


“Carl Chichester, Greyminster, to Francia | 


Ruthven,” read Francia from the thin slip of 
paper. “I came home and found you gone. 
traced you to Liverpool. Telegraph to me from 
New York immediately. I shall sail by the first 
steamer afterward. Your letter was received ; but 
of course there is some mistake.”’ 


The tears rushed to Francia’s eyes as she 
read. 

“Loyal and true,” she murmured, brokenly. 
“T knew you would not fail me, Carl—I knew you 
would not doubt me! Ah, it is hard to give you 
up!” 

She stood for some minutes with the telegram in 
her hand, her dark, pathetic eyes lighted up, a 
little wistful, tender smile on her lips ; then Harry 
came up. 


“The luggage is all right,” he said, hurriedly. | 


“T have engaged a conveyance. I wonder where 
we must go to?” 

Francia started. The light faded from her face, 
her mouth revealed a grave determination. With- 


out a word to Harry, she put the telegram into | 


her pocket, and turned a quiet, impassive face to 
him. 
“T am ready,” she said, gently. 
He led the way to the vehicle, put her in, took 
| his own place beside her, and in another minute 
they had left the quay, and were lost in the crowd 
| that ever ebbs and flows in the great cities of the 
| world—lost, as Francia meant they should be. 
The telegram was never answered. With scru- 
| pulous honor Francia kept to her agreement with 
| Mr. Chichester, not only in the word, but in the 
spirit. She had bartered away her love, her 
happiness, almost her life, for her brother’s safety ; 
and she meant to keep faith even to the bitter end. 
So Carl waited in vain day after day for an answer 
to his message. None came. The little strip of 
| pink paper, with its tender words, was laid next 
| Francia’s heart; but Francia herself was lost in a 
| strange, unknown world. 
Three months later Car! landed in New York. 
| Never a doubt of Francia had crossed his mind. 
Neither her note, the unanswered telegram, nor 
| her silence had destroyed his belief in her. He 
|had waited in England week after week, hoping 
|for some message or sign from her. At Iest he 
lost all patience, and started away without a word 
|of warning to any one. Once in New York, he 
wasted no time in half measures. The police were 
set to work, and in a week Carl held Francia and 
| her brother’s address. It was late in the afternoon 
| when he received it; but he could not defer his 
| visit till the next day. 
| “No. 35 Abbott Street!” he called to the 
driver of the conveyance that he had hailed, his 
| brown face eager with excitement. And the man 
drove off. 

They passed from the broad, fashionable 
thoroughfares into the narrow streets of the poor, 
lined with the homes of the toilers and laborers 
of the great city. 
| In his impatience it seemed hours to Carl before 

the vehicle reached Abbott Street and drew up at 
its destination—No. 35. It was a poor, mean, little 
street, with shabby, small houses. 
Carl jumped out, threw the driver some money, 
|and then knocked at the door. There was no 
answer. He knocked again—still no response. 
Then—he could wait no longer—he opened the 
door and went in. The lower rooms were quite 
empty; the house seemed deserted. He made 
|his way quickly up the narrow, carpetless stairs, 
| and then paused on the landing at the top. 
| An open doorway was before him, and in it stood 
| Harry Ruthven. 
“ Found at last!” cried Carl, in an eager, joyous 
|voice. “Why did you hide yourself like this? 
| Where is—” 

Harry had come forward on recognizing the in- 
truder; but no answering light was in his face— 
his hand was held up warningly. 
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“Hush,” he whispered, before Carl could con- 
clude, “hush! You are in time.” 

A great dread seized upon Carl as with quiet 
footsteps he followed Harry into the room. 

It was a small, poor, meanly-furnished apart- 
ment. On a sofa drawn close to the window, to 
catch the last gleams of the setting sun, lay Fran- | 
cia, her face white as the pillow beneath her, her 
eyes shining like stars, 

“T knew you would come,” she whispered, | 
faintly, ‘Carl, my best beloved !” 

He uttered one strong ery, and then his arms 
were round her, her head was pillowed on his | 
breast. 

“The time has been so long,” she murmured, | 
“and so weary. Carl, I have yearned for you.” 

“Oh, why did you not write? Why did you | 
not let me know ?” he cried, his voice husky with 
anguish. 

“T could not. I had promised, and I could not; 
but it broke my heart,” she whispered, in fainter 
tones. 

He clasped the wasted, fragile form more closely | 
in his arms. 

“ My darling—oh, my darling,” he cried, “you | 
are not going from me?” | 

| 
| 


She raised her sweet, radiant eyes to his, with 
the gentle, grave smile he knew so well. 

“Kiss me, Carl,” she murmured. “I can rest | 
now; and I am so tired—so tired.” 

He pressed his lips to hers in one long, passion- | 
ate kiss that seemed as if it must snatch her back | 
from the very gates of death. | 

When he lifted his head again, she was at rest; | 
the white lids lying close over the beautiful eyes | 
into which he had looked a moment before. But | 
it was not the rest from which there comes no | 
waking. A little while, and a soft tint of rose | 
began to warm the ashen pallor of her lips and | 
cheeks. Love had called her back to life! | 


A REMONSTRANCE. 


A woman’s many moods, 
Or why for weary days, perhaps, 
About a slight she broods. 
A harp with strings so delicate 
You fail to comprehend, 
And why so easily they break, 
Yet are so hard to mend. 


\ JOU say you cannot understand 


I grant you that a woman is 
A riddle strange to read ; | 
A mystery so hard to solve 
That very few succeed. 
She’s like a combination lock 
With most peculiar key ; 
Or unity of oddities 
The queerest there may be! 








She is a phrase that contradicts 
Itself from morn till night! 
That men too clumsy are alway 
To understand aright. 
Therefore they censure where she needs 
The tenderest of praise ; 
Misunderstanding all the time 
The meaning of her ways. 


Then bringing forth their ten-inch rules, 
They measure, with great care, 
The limit wherein she may walk 
And meek deportment bear ; 
But if she dares to question once 
The wherefore or the why— 
Behold them al! indignant then 
Off on a tangent fly! 


Complaining that they cannot know 
A woman’s many moods, 

Or why about a trifling thing 
So tearfully she broods ; 

Not knowing that the key called Love 
Will give the help they need, 

Enabling them with clearer eyes 
This riddle strange to read. 


Yes, woman needs love’s sunshine, for 
Her truest, noblest, growth, 
Aflection’s dew must ever bring 
Her choicest sweetness forth ; 
You rob her of her life’s intent 
Whene’er you coldly try 
To force her into blossoming 
Beneath a cloudy sky. 


Her freedom you deprive her of, 
Then seek with crabbéd rule 
To regulate her daily life 
As if she were a fool. 

Her womanhood’s a holy thing, 
God’s gift her life to crown; 
You sin against it when you try 
To crush and keep it down. 


But if her way you reverence, 
Your faithful slave she’ll be; 
A queen in self-forged fetters, naught 
So sweetly fair as she. 
Love’s sceptre was her recompense 
For Eden’s bitter loss ; 
Surely you would not change again 
Her crown into a cross. 
RutH ARGYLE. 








| ConFIDENCE and fear are almost one thing rather 
| than two, when we speak of God. He that fears 
| most trusts most. He that trusts most fears most. 
| To none is death so little of a change as to those 
whose life has been one long confidence in God. 
















OUR TRAVELING CLUB. 
No. 9. 
LON DON— Continued. 


. ISS ALICE,” said Charlie Elmore, one 
evening after our president had called our 
club to order for the seventh time, and 

Mrs. Kent and Mrs. Elmore were still heard ex- 

changing rapturous descriptions of “the most 

superb Lilium Auratum /” “ Decidedly the love- 

liest gladiolus I ever beheld!” “ Miss Alice, did 

you ever hear of Whittington and his cat?” 

“T faney I have,” answered Miss Alice Fonaine, 
with a twinkie of amusement in her bright eyes. 
“ Dick Whittington, the forlorn little lad, who sat 
down on a mile-stone by the high road to rest, 
with his cat in his arms, and heard the bells 
merrily chiming: 

‘Turn again, turn again, Whittington, 
Thrice Lord Mayor of London ?’” 


“ Yes,” exclaimed Charlie, clapping his hands, 
an unparliamentary demonstration for which 
George suppressed him at once. He arose, how- 
ever, to the surface, and continued with glee: 
“We are going to Whittington’s Library to- 
day !” 

“That is rather a mistake,” observed Dr. Kent. 
“We propose to visit Guildhall Library—the 
original collection of books made by Richard 
Whittington, ‘a citizen of renown,’ and a highly 
accomplished and liberal gentleman, and presented 
by him to the City of London, has long since dis- 


' appeared ; but his admirable idea was adopted by 


others, and to it we owe the splendid Gothic room 
with all its treasures of literature and art, which 
are absolutely free to any visitor who will write 
his or her name in the book provided for that 
purpose.” 

“I expect the room which Whittington pur- 
chased for the safe-keeping of his manuscript his- 
tories was very plain compared with Guildhall. 
The roof is of richly-moulded oak, and the arched 
ribs are emblazoned with the arms of the twelve 
city guilds and their gorgeous devices, and all the 
screens and recesses are of oak. There is much 
beautiful decoration in open stone-work, and over 
all fall the rich, mellow hues of the light through 
the stained glass windows, as full of color in glow- 
ing harmony as the tints of our autumnal forests. 
Nothing is more exquisite to me than this inflow- 
ing tide of warm and colored light on the dark 
wood and cold stone of an old English interior. 
Without its glow, the effect of the whole is too 
sombre and stern.” 

“I don’t think ‘our boys’ will find many vol- 
umes which they would care to read here,” ob- 
served Katherine, mischievously. ‘“ What do 
you say, Frederic, to a volume of charters writ- 
ten in Saxon-Latin and Norman-French, dating | 
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| from the beginning of William the Conqueror’s 
| reign ?” 
| “No, thanks,” said Frederic, hastily; “that 
| would be even worse than Tacitus, Miss Alice,” 
| with a glance at his teacher. 
| “Then perhaps you would like this old French 
chronicle, also in Norman-French? It has lovely 
vignette pictures and miniatures, and is bound in 
vellum, There is another book in the same lan- 
guage on the penalties to be inflicted on bakers if 
they do not furnish their customers with good and 
wholesome bread. I think we had better examine 
the copies of Woaverman’s paintings, which are 
in the lobby, or look over the autographs. There 
is a genuine one of Shakespeare’s, one of Queen 
Elizabeth’s, besides many others.” 

“T should like to go from Guildhall to another 
noble institution of learning—Christ’s Hospital— 
where the blue coat boys have their school and 
home,” said Mrs. Kent. “I have an English 
friend, whose brother, a free-hearted, high-spirited 
English lad, is now studying there, and I have 
always been greatly interested in her descriptions 
of his life.” 

“ Henry Porterfield, mamma?” exclaimed Fred- 
eric. “I liked him so much when he was here 
in vacation. I should be glad to know all about 
his school. He is so fond of it, and he sees so 
many distinguished people there. The Prince and 
Princess of Wales and their children, the poor 
young French prince who was killed in Africa, 
and his mother, the Empress Eugenie, ever 80 
many of the royal family in Russia, and the crown 
prince of Prussia. I remember he said the latter 
gave him ‘a tip’—you know that is what an 
English school-boy calls a gift of money, Miss 
Alice—and he spent it all in raspberry jam.” 

“Can any of you direct us to ‘Christ’s Hos- 
pital ?’” asked Dr. Kent, with a smile. 

Harry Halstead, who was one of our best and 
most accurate members, was on his feet in an 
instant, 

“ It is in Newgate Street, sir, and there is a pre- 
paratory school at Hertford, where the boys are 
drilled in their first studies in English, and also 
in Latin and Greek grammar. They say that the 
discipline is quite severe here, but the boys are 
rather too young to begin ‘ fagging’ or bullying, 
both of which English boys have to stand when 
they become regular ‘blues.’ ” 

“What is the costume?’ asked Katherine. 
“Henry said it was hideous, and would never 
show me the picture of himself which was taken 
in it.” 

“Tt was the ordinary dress of children from the 
lower classes in the days of the Tudor kings,” said 
Dr. Kent; “but it wears rather an antiquated 

and absurd air among our modern ways and 
scenes. It is in its genuine form a blue gown 
trimmed with silver buttons, bearing the Tudor 
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flower, and the name of the founder, Edward VI, 


in Latin, a red belt of leather, linen bands like a | 
| struments, a quadrant and a purse of fifteen sove- 
| reigns. Besides these, if he will come after his 
third voyage with good testimonials to his old 


clergyman, knee-breeches of black velveteen, and 
yellow worsted stockings. There was a tradition 
that ‘caps, hats or bonnets’ were forbidden, and 








first voyage, receives a watch, his uniform, the 
books he will need as a sailor, mathematical in- 


that any scholar who wore them would be at once | head-master, he will get fifteen sovereigns more as 


dismissed, which, if you remember the speech 
which the grammar master made to Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge when he cried from homesickness, you 


will know is a very terrible thing.” 
‘ y ° . ‘ | 
‘What was it, papa?’ asked little Rosamond, | 
|amongst the most learned men in England, very 


with an air of deepest interest. 

“He was a very high-tempered man, and re- 
garded it quite as an act of treason when any boy, 
80 fortunate as to be numbered among the blue 
coats, regretted his home. ‘ Boy,’ he said to little 
Coleridge, ‘boy! the school is your father; boy ! 
the school is your mother; boy ! the school is your 
brother and your sister, and your first-cousin and 
your second-cousin, and all the rest of your rela- | 
tions! Let's have no more crying!’ ” : | 

“What a disagreeable man he must have been !” 
remarked Mrs. Kent. “Iam sure that Dickens’s 
sketches of English school-masters cannot have 
been exaggerated after such a specimen from real 
life.” 

“The school, however, does seem to be con- 
ducted with a thoroughly kind and parental con- 
sideration for the interests of its scholars. The 
seniors have studies, each boy one for himself, and 
cozily-curtained beds, with complete liberty to go 
in and out of the hospital after school hours, and 
a full share in a comfortable parlor at the house of 
the head-master. At eighteen or nineteen years of 
age he is sent to the University at the hospital’s 
expense, and when he starts for Oxford or Cam- 
bridge he is presented with twenty pounds for the 
purchase of books, ten pounds for clothes, and 
thirty pounds for fees and other contingent ex- | 
penses. A very nice little beginning for a young 
student, is it not?” 





“TI think the grammar master was not so en- 
tirely mistaken in his remarks to Coleridge,” | 
said. “But I suppose the school has had many 
changes made in it since its first founder, has it 
not? I think I remember that one of Charles 
II’s few wise acts was bestowing an endowment on | 
the blue coat school.” 

“He founded the mathematical school in 1673, 
and added various benefactions afterward to it, 
persuaded, it is said, to do so by the eloquence of 
Pepys, that prince of diary writers, who has left | 
us such a vivid and lively book of the gossip of 
his time. He was the treasurer of the school, and | 
interested himself warmly to obtain the royal favor | 
for it.” 

“Henry Porterfield says that all the boys at | 


| a compliment to his services,’ 


| . 
tites of school-boys. 


, 


said Frederic. 

“T suppose Henry did not tell you quite as much 
about his teachers as he did about the boys?” I 
asked. 

“No; except I remember his saying they were 


prominent classical scholars, ete. I think he 
talked most of all about his holidays.” 

“Very often their royal visitors, with some 
kindly remembrance of their own boyhood, and 


| its unending enjoyment of frolic, obtain a holiday 
for them. ‘Their ‘feast days’ are celebrated by an 


unusually liberal dinner, with the addition of some 
choice dishes, for the old-fashioned benefactors 


| had a very kindly regard for the proverbial appe- 


They have their regular 
holidays once a month, and then they have com- 
plete freedom until the bell rings in the evening. 


‘ Be the day short, or be the day long, 
At last it ringeth to even song.’” 


“The blue coat boys,” said Harry Halstead, 
“beside all the usual pleasures of English school- 
boys, have a right to enter the Tower of London 
unquestioned and without payment. On Faster 
Tuesday they go in procession to see the lord 
mayor, who is to give them not only wine and 
corn, but guineas, half crowns and shillings (all 
bright and fresh from the mint), according to the 
rank of the boys in their studies or classes. How 
old Whittington would have beamed on the boys 
if they had gone to see him! I think he would 
have encouraged the little fellows amazingly, for 
he knew what hard times they sometimes have.” 

“Don’t they ever visit the queen ?” said Charlie. 

“The mathematical boys go on the first draw- 
ing-room day, and they have luncheon at the 
palace, and receive eight guineas. They also eat 
supper in the great public hall on all the Thurs- 
days in Lent. The room is a magnificent one, 
floored and paneled with dark oak, and adorned 
with the coats of arms and the devices of the bene- 
factors of the school. There are handsome paint- 
ings, stained glass windows, great chandeliers 
hanging from the oaken rafters overhead, and 
long oaken seats, and tables with spotless linen 
tablecloths, and candlesticks wreathed with flowers. 
Some of the arrangements are very much like a 
church, for an organ stands in one of the galleries, 
and its swelling music pours forth in joyful praise 
before the meal begins; a large, carved oak pulpit 


this mathematical school have to go to sea for| also stands in the centre of the hall, from which 
seven years. He was very anxious to belong to it| the leasons are read by one of the older boys. 
himself. Each boy there, when he leaves for his | But,” remarked Dr. Kent, “when supper once 
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begins the boys pay little attention to armorial | heavy beams, projecting fire-places and wainscoted 
bearings or floral decorations. They are strictly | walls, broad staircases with solid oaken balusters, 
practical, and have an eye only to the business of| and heavy, high-polished mahogany furniture. 
the moment.” | The dining-room dates back to Queen Anne.” 
“Dear little fellows!” said Katherine. “I don’t} “If we could only leave London for a drive in 
wonder, for the stately gentleman who presides has | the country,” remarked Katherine, “I should in- 
to leave in time for his dinner, and the boy who is finitely prefer to dine in a country inn. I know 
looking at the visitors who generally come in at| these old places are very close, and dusty, and 
this time, or at anything else, runs a risk of hav- | dark, and I don’t especially care for rooms where 
ing no supper. The warden knocks on the table, | Goldsmith ate, or Johnson ordered a steak.” 
and it is over, and they have to clear the table! “Very well,” observed Mrs. Elmore, “we need 
away; then a second and third knock, the anthem | not be hampered by distances when four fresh and 
is sung and the blessing pronounced. Lastly, all | spirited horses can be procured. I fancy the first 
the boys file out in procession, the very smallest | grass in the meadow, the birds singing over the 
in front with a candlestick, the matron, then the | blossoming hedges, the soft wind bringing us a 
biggest with the basket on his shoulder, containing | thousand mingled fragrances from field and garden, 
the fragments of bread; after him two and two, | will amply repay us for our exertions.” 
in pairs, the ‘knife-boy,’ the ‘cloth-boy,’ more| “Then we shall also have the delight of sitting 
candlestick-boys, then all the others. While the | in a clean and light room, and having the windows 
old organ music rises and swells, they approach | open on a flower-plot, and perhaps long sprays of 
the president’s chair, halt, bow and retire, until | honeysuckles blown in by every wandering breeze. 
the whole eight hundred have passed by. I eus- | And our salads will be crisp and fresh from the 
pect the gentleman who presides gets as weary of | garden,” exclaimed Katherine, with delight. 
nodding eight hundred times to the boys as our | “The fresh air of the country is so charming after 
president in the White House of shaking hands at | London dust. I feel as if it had been accumulat- 
his receptions.” ing in these old houses for centuries, and had a 
“TI suppose,” said George, “as all the boys have | sacred title to respect, but I long to get out of it, 
left, it is time for visitors to depart also. Dr.| and back to some place where no distinguished 
Kent, where would you advise us to go to dine in | individual dined or slept. I feel quite crushed by 
London? Isn’t the ‘Cheshire Cheese’ a famous | so much celebrity.” 
house for mutton chops, ete. ?” | “( Katherine,” laughed her sister, with a half- 


“Tt has no end of traditions, and is very old, | admiring reproof. “One would think you had no 


rand largely frequented, but like most London | imagination or reverence.” 


dining-places is narrow, old and dingy, and asun-| ‘‘On the contrary, madam, she has too much,” 
comfortable as possible. Nor do I like either the | said Harry, “you see she is quite overcome by 
chops or the waiters who bring them. The news- | sensations which I support easily. My concep- 
paper men frequent it, but I decidedly prefer | tions of all these great people are so vague that 
‘The Cock,’ with its snug, warm parlor, and | they don’t interfere with my appetite in the least. 
damask curtains, and immense fire-place. The | In fact—though it may be heretical to say so—I 
waiters are both quiet and attentive, and we can | forget all about them.” 
have an admirable dinner here with the gentle-| “Therein you are more thoroughly English than 
men of the law, who are its daily patrons.” Katherine,” observed the doctor. “ The modern 
“What shall we order?” asked Harry. “I | Englishman is not nearly so much burdened with 
suppose the bill of fare is not as unlimited as at | precedent and tradition as our American tourists. 
an American hotel ?” Their own world and age are more interesting— 
“Oh, no; our only vegetable will be potatoes,|and rightly so—than the old past, which an 
but these are very fine, and our steaks and chops | American meets for the first time, and gazes at 
—or cold sirloin, if you prefer it—will be accom- | with wonder and awe.” 
panied by the whitest of bread, and well-made “T should like you to hear Mary Howitt’s 
salads, or pickled walnuts.” ‘sketch of a dinner at a country inn,’ Katherine,” 
“*The Albion’ is a name I often see men- | said her sister, “I think it charming.” 
tioned,” observed Mrs. Stacy. “Almost each! “Do read it to us,” Tasked. “ It will be a nice 
place is frequented by a certain class of visitors;| ending for our meeting. It is from ‘ Wood 
as the Albion is just across the way from the Drury | Leighton,’ is it not ?” 
Lane Theatre, the actors are continually there.| “ Yes; it describes the close of a lovely day in 
It is as closely connected with the stage as the | an old forest, spent in walking among gigantic 
‘Cock’ is with the law, or ‘ Dolly’s Coffee-house’ | oaks, seeing the deer trooping through the tall 
used to be with London publishers. By the way, | ferns and the squirrels busy among the fallen nuts. 
you should see that. It is a fine specimen of an| “‘We were soon comfortably seated in a nice, 
old English dining-place, with low ceilings and | clean, old-fashioned, little parlor, looking into a gar- 
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den as neat as the house, full of Michaelmas daisies, | amazement at the discovery that it was six o'clock ! 
French marigolds, China asters, and those splendid | Our carriage was hastily ordered out; our bill 
flowers, the dahlias, now got into every cottage | discharged, our worthy host and hostess and our 
garden, and other autumn flowers, and terminated good, rosy-armed Melicent bid a hearty good-bye; 
by a vast and noble walnut-tree. Speedily our | and away we drove homeward.’ ” 

little sturdy maid spread a cloth white as the; “What a pleasant description!” I exclaimed, 
driven snow, and arranged the dinner apparatus “Tt gives one such a glimpse into honest and 
with many bashful smiles and rosy blushes as Mr. | simple country life in England.” 

Somers kept chatting to her in a voice of friendly | “A life, which seems to have been thoroughly 
jocularity. Presently she set on the table a capital understood and enjoyed both by Mary Howitt and 
piece of boiled beef, enough, one would have | her husband,” remarked Mrs. Kent. 

thought, for a regiment of plowmen, with an | “We must ourselves say good-bye, now,” ob- 
accompaniment of nicely-dressed turnips, carrots | served Mrs. Stacy, “and at our next meeting, I 
and potatoes. Then came a dish of dumplings, | think our club may consent to cross the channel, 
light as foam-balls on a river. There was sweet | and see something of Continental Europe.” 
home-made bread, butter and cheese fit for a king; | Eva F. Mossy. 
and water so cool, so crystalline, that Elizabeth | 
exclaimed: “ Why, Melicent”—so our maid was | 
called—“ you might have just fetched this from | THE LULLABY. 








Pea fs 


the Elf Spring in the dingle, only that you cer- | -- 

tainly have not had the time.” HEN the loving day leans to the twilight, 
“*“ Master has fetched it, ma’am. He knows | W When the baby-star climbs to the moon, 

you are fond of that spring, and so he thought | With a heart that is silently breaking 


you would like your dinner better with some of| [| sit in the gloaming and croon. 
it.” | I croon a low song for my darling, 

“«“Well, I am really obliged to Mr. Brewin,” | My wee one, my baby, my own, 
said Elizabeth, “ though the dinner does not need | Who, cradled in rosewood and velvet, 
such a luxury to make it acceptable: a forest stroll | Sleeps out in the church-yard alone. 
makes such a meal] ten times more delicious than | 
a palace banquet.” Alone with no arms to enfold her, 

“*We all joined heartily in the opinion; and| Alone with no pillowing breast, 
Melicent, who had adroitly drawn the cloth while | Alone with no hand on her cradle 
we were speaking, now reappeared from the kitchen | To rock her to sounder rest. 
with a plate of fresh pippine and another of plums, | But each day, in the hush of the twilight, 
and Mr. Brewin followed, with one of grapes from| | silence my broken heart's cry ; 
the house-side, and one of Catherine pears from | And I sit where I sat with my darling, 
the tree that adorned the outside of the kitchen- | And sing her the old lullaby. 
chimney, and we had scarcely expressed our ad- 
miration of this country dessert, when in came Yes, I think my wee darling rests better, 
Melicent again with a little basket of filberts and As the night-shadows lengthen and creep 
walnuts from the great tree. Mrs. Brewin brought | Across her low bed in the church-yard, 
in a bottle of her elder-flower wine, which she did If her mother’s voice sings her to sleep. 
not sell, but gave to her particular friends. “It|) And so, with a heart that is breaking, 
was what the ladies,” she said, with a smile, I sing the old “lullaby dear,” 
“always fancied.” Our rural entertainment, so far | That hushed her of old into slumber— 
beyond our expectation, and the hospitable hearti-| © baby, my own, do you hear? 
ness of our entertainers, put us all into high good- | ELLA WHEELER. 
humor. Charles and Mr. Somers sat and talked | 
past affairs over with our host and hostess, and Wh! Wess tte good or wholesome as the simple 
sat and listened to the most extraordinary stories | : $ . Sad out 6 chia 
of deer-stealers that used to haunt the forests | trath ; ond eo Raeaahees abpeactinn bse S 
. | real thing about ourselves does us a far greater ser- 
before the inclosure of all but the crown lands, |‘; ni aati 

: 2 | vice than he could by indiscriminately undervalu- 

and especially of the exploits of old Malabar, the | . : 
most celebrated of them. I know not when my | "8 a 
imagination has been more excited, and Charles| THe Goop ALREADY Savep.—“ We need not 
and Mr. Somers seemed as highly interested as the | ask,” says the Rev. F. W. Robertson, “ will the true, 
old people themselves. Mr. Somers repeatedly | pure, loving, holy man be saved? for he is saved ; 
said: “ Well, we must go!” but still the talk went | he has heaven; it isin him now. He has a part 
on, ’till, pulling out his watch, he started up and | of his inheritance now, and he is soon to possess 
showed by his countenance and exclamation his | the whole.” 
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BITTIBAT FARM. 


BY EMMA E. BREWSTER. 
CHAPTER XII. 


“ Our Crummie is a usefu’ cow, 
An’ she is come o’ a good kin’ ; 
Oft has she wet the bairns’ mou’, 
An’ loth am I to see her tyne.” 
Old Song. | 





“Bless you, girl, yes. But I thought you raised 
your own hay at Bittibat?” 

“Nobody in the county will raise very much 
hay this year, if we have another dry summer. 
And we shall have three milch cows to keep 
through next winter.” 

“Do you think it pays to keep cows?” drawled 
Mr. White. 

“T am going to make it pay,” said Rachel, who 


| had suddenly conceived a plan. “ Who owns that 


wearied from her fortnight’s nursing and 
household care, was up and away over the | 
deep, crisp snow. 

This depth of snow at this season was an unpre- 
cedented thing. How could she, who had always 
seen cows feeding in the upland pasture when they 
went “ May-flowering” on Fast Day, calculate on 
buying hay in mid April? Where was the fra- | 
grant arbutus, that should have been blushing in | 
every sunny woodland, or smiling wanly in dark 
pine cloisters? Where were the early bulbs, with 
sweet lips kissing the fallen leaves in thawy 
garden beds? It was saddening to think of these | 
little flowers blooming and blackening under that 
weight of cold, white death. Yet grandma said— | 
and everybody said she was right in saying it— | 
that without this warming, softening fleece lying | 
long on the deeply-frozen ground, scarcely a blade | 
of grass, or shooting seed, or any budding tree, | 
would have made greenness in May and plenty in | 
October. 

“Tt is strange how things are ordered, and | 


B: daylight the next morning, Rachel, un- 


fresh meadow between your piece and Bitti- 
bat ?” 

“Tke Smith. There! I guess he’ll let you have 
some hay. He owns a good deal of mowing-land 


| in one place and another.” 


To Ike Smith Rachel went. He had sold hay 
till he had “scanted” himself; and not another 
straw would he sell. But Rachel engaged the 
standing grass on his fresh meadow, which he 
himself seldom mowed. 

She now had engaged all the hay crop between 
Bittibat and the mouth of the river, and of men 
who would sell as cheaply as any in town. 

“T never will buy in the winter again,” said 


| she. 


Ike Smith told her of a man “ up in the weods” 
who “traded in hay.” 

It was now ten o’clock. The snow was melting 
rapidly. The girl sank above her knees at every 
step. Her winter cloak felt insufferable heavy 
beneath an April sun. 

By noon she had reached this other man. He 
had sold the last he could spare the night before 


‘looked after, and calculated for—every littlest | to a man who came from fifteen miles away, and 


thing in everybody’s garden-patch throughout a | he did not think she could get any hay in town, 
universe of worlds,” thought Rachel. “How could | unless the Sparklers had some. Had she been to 


I ever have doubted? Even when I thought it so 

cruel that Uncle Jefferrs should not have kept me | 
in his store, and I found it so insufferably hard to | 
lie and do nothing—that was the very best thing | 
forme. My strength is needed now much more | 
than my money was then.” 

Before breakfast she arrived, over the snow, at | 
Lewis White’s back door. His sister Sybil would | 
have her sit down to hot coffee and buckwheats, 
while she made known her errand, and learned | 
that the lazy old bachelor never cut any hay. Who- | 
ever wanted it bought it standing. 

“’Tis a great deal cheaper so, isn’t it?” asked 
Rachel. 

“Yes. But then it saves me the trouble of 
making and hauling.” 

“May I speak for all your salt hay next fall? 
You own that piece where the shagbarks are, on 
the Nook, don’t you ?” 

“Yes. You may have the cutting of it, of 
course. Don’t you have salt hay ?” 

“No, sir. The salt meadow is in Uncle Ralph’s 





portion. May we have all the fresh hay, too, on 


that piece ?” | 


them ? 

Her brother had been to Mr. Leroy; he had 
none. 

“He doesn’t cut so much as Gove. Have you 
been to Gove ?” ; 

“No, sir.” 

“Well, there now, that’s the first place I should 
goto. Why, he’ll divide what he’s got, anyway, 
if he has to stint himself. The idea, now, of your 
going right past Gove Sparkler, and trudging these 
four miles up here through all this snow.” 

Rachel had trudged a good many more than 
four miles through all that snow. But she would 
trudge much farther before she went to Gove 
Sparkler. So doubtful an act of charity did that 
young man when he gave that load of hay to the 
proud Bittibat family. 

And Rachel did walk across pathless. fields, 
where her feet sank until she nearly sat upon the 
snow at every step, through frozen forests, up and 
down hillsides running with tumultuous rivers, 
until, about three o’clock, her earnest entreaties in- 
duced one of Gove Sparkler’s tenants—who perhaps 
shared his landlord’s generous disposition along 
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den as neat as the house, full of Michaelmas daisies, | amazement at the discovery that it was six o’clock ! 
French marigolds, China asters, and those splendid Our carriage was hastily ordered out; our bill 
flowers, the dahlias, now got into every cottage | discharged, our worthy host and hostess and our 
garden, and other autumn flowers, and terminated | good, rosy-armed Melicent bid a hearty good-bye; 
by a vast and noble walnut-tree. Speedily our | and away we drove homeward.’ ” 

little sturdy maid spread a cloth white as the) “What a pleasant description!” I exclaimed. 
driven snow, and arranged the dinner apparatus “Tt gives one such a glimpse into honest and 
with many bashful smiles and rosy blushes as Mr. | simple country life in England.” 

Somers kept chatting to her in a voice of friendly| “A life, which seems to have been thoroughly 
jocularity. Presently she set on the table a capital | understood and enjoyed both by Mary Howitt and 
piece of boiled beef, enough, one would have | her husband,” remarked Mrs. Kent. 

thought, for a regiment of plowmen, with an| “We must ourselves say good-bye, now,” ob- 
accompaniment of nicely-dressed turnips, carrots | served Mrs. Stacy, “and at our next meeting, I 
and potatoes. Then came a dish of dumplings, | think our club may consent to cross the channel, 
light as foam-balls on a river. There was sweet | and see something of Continental Europe.” 
home-made bread, butter and cheese fit for a king; | ELLA F. Mospy. 
and water so cool, so crystalline, that Elizabeth | 
exclaimed: “ Why, Melicent”—so our maid was | ean TA. aw 
called—“ you might have just fetched this from | THE LULLABY. 

the Elf Spring in the dingle, only that you cer- | 


tainly have not had the time.” 

“«“ Master has fetched it, ma’am. He knows 
you are fond of that spring, and so he thought 
you would like your dinner better with some of 
au” 

“<«“ Well, I am really obliged to Mr. Brewin,” 
said Elizabeth, “ though the dinner does not need 
such a luxury to make it acceptable: a forest stroll 
makes such a mea] ten times more delicious than 
a palace banquet.” 

“*We all joined heartily in the opinion; and 
Melicent, who had adroitly drawn the cloth while 
we were speaking, now reappeared from the kitchen 
with a plate of fresh pippins and another of plums, 
and Mr. Brewin followed, with one of grapes from 
the house-side, and one of Catherine pears from 
the tree that adorned the outside of the kitchen- 
chimney, and we had scarcely expressed our ad- 
miration of this country dessert, when in came 
Melicent again with a little basket of filberts and 
walnuts from the great tree. Mrs. Brewin brought 


in a bottle of her elder-flower wine, which she did | 


not sell, but gave to her particular friends. “It 
was what the ladies,” she said, with a smile, 
“always fancied.” Our rural entertainment, so far 
beyond our expectation, and the hospitable hearti- 
ness of our entertainers, put us all into high good- 


humor. Charles and Mr. Somers sat and talked | 
past affairs over with our host and hostess, and we | 
sat and listened to the most extraordinary stories | 


of deer-stealers that used to haunt the forests 
before the inclosure of all but the crown lands, 
and especially of the exploits of old Malabar, the 
most celebrated of them. I know not when my 
imagination has been more excited, and Charles 
and Mr. Somers seemed as highly interested as the 
old people themselves. Mr. Somers repeatedly 
said: ‘“‘ Well, we must go!” but still the talk went 
on, ’till, pulling out his watch, he started up and 


showed by his countenance and exclamation his | 


HEN the loving day leans to the twilight, 
W When the baby-star climbs to the moon, 
With a heart that is silently breaking 
I sit in the gloaming and croon, 
| I croon a low song for my darling, 
My wee one, my baby, my own, 
| Who, cradled in rosewood and velvet, 
Sleeps out in the church-yard alone. 


Alone with no arms to enfold her, 
Alone with no pillowing breast, 
Alone with no hand on her cradle 
To rock her to sounder rest. 
But each day, in the hush of the twilight, 
I silence my broken heart’s cry ; 
| And IJ sit where I sat with my darling, 
And sing her the old lullaby. 


| 
| 
| 


| Yes, I think my wee darling rests better, 
As the night-shadows lengthen and creep 
Across her low bed in the church-yard, 
If her mother’s voice sings her to sleep. 
And so, with a heart that is breaking, 
I sing the old “ lullaby dear,” 
That hushed her of old into slumber— 
| O baby, my own, do you hear? 
ELLA WHEELER. 


NoTuinG is so good or wholesome as the simple 
|truth; and he who helps us to find out a single 
real thing about ourselves does us a far greater ser- 
| vice than he could by indiscriminately undervalu- 
| ing us. 
| Tue Goop ALREApy Saven.—* We need not 
| ask,” says the Rev. F’. W. Robertson, “ will the true, 
| pure, loving, holy man be saved? for he is saved ; 
he has heaven; it isin him now. He has a part 
| of his inheritance now, and he is soon to possess 
the whole.” 
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BY EMMA E. BREWSTER. 
CHAPTER XII. 


© Our Crummie is a usefu’ cow, 
An’ she is come o’ a good kin’ ; 
Oft has she wet the bairns’ mou’, | 
| 
| 


An’ loth am I to see her tyne. 
Old Song. 


wearied from her fortnight’s nursing and 
household care, was up and away over the 
deep, crisp snow. 

This depth of snow at this season was an unpre- 
cedented thing. How could she, who had always | 
seen cows feeding in the upland pasture when they 
went “ May-flowering” on Fast Day, calculate on 
buying hay in mid April? Where was the fra- | 
grant arbutus, that should have been blushing in 
every sunny woodland, or smiling wanly in dark | 
pine cloisters? Where were the early bulbs, with | 
sweet lips kissing the fallen leaves in thawy | 
garden beds? It was saddening to think of these | 
little flowers blooming and blackening under that 
weight of cold, white death. Yet grandma said— 
and everybody said she was right in saying it— | 
that without this warming, softening fleece lying | 
long on the deeply-frozen ground, scarcely a blade 
of grass, or shooting seed, or any budding tree, | 
would have made greenness in May and plenty in 
October. 

“Tt is strange how things are ordered, and 


RB: daylight the next morning, Rachel, un- 


looked after, and calculated for—every littlest | 


thing in everybody’s garden-patch throughout a 
universe of worlds,” thought Rachel. “ How could | 
I ever have doubted? Even when I thought it so 
cruel that Uncle Jefferrs should not have kept me 
in his store, and I found it so insufferably hard to 


“Bless you, girl, yes. But I thought you raised 
your own hay at Bittibat?” 

“Nobody in the county will raise very much 
hay this year, if we have another dry summer. 
And we shall have three milch cows to keep 
through next winter.” 

“Do you think it pays to keep cows?” drawled 
Mr. White. 

“T am going to make it pay,” said Rachel, who 
had suddenly conceived a plan. “ Who owns that 
fresh meadow between your piece and Bitti- 
bat ?” 

“Tke Smith. There! I guess he’ll let you have 


’ 


|some hay. He owns a good deal of mowing-land 


in one place and another.” 
To Ike Smith Rachel went. He had sold hay 


| till he had “scanted” himself; and not another 


straw would he sell. But Rachel engaged the 
standing grass on his fresh meadow, which he 
himself seldom mowed. 

She now had engaged all the hay crop between 
Bittibat and the mouth of the river, and of men 
who would sell as cheaply as any in town. 

“T never will buy in the winter again,” said 
she. 

Ike Smith told her of a man “up in the woods” 
who “traded in hay.” 

It was now ten o’clock. The snow was melting 


rapidly. The girl sank above her knees at every 


step. Her winter cloak felt insufferable heavy 


| beneath an April sun. 


By noon she had reached this other man. He 
had sold the last he could spare the night before 
to a man who came from fifteen miles away, and 
| he did not think she could get any hay in town, 
unless the Sparklers had some. Had she been to 
them ? 

Her brother had been to Mr. Leroy; he had 
none. 


lie and do nothing—that was the very best thing| ‘He doesn’t cut so much as Gove. Have you 


forme. My strength is needed now much more 
than my money was then.” 

Before breakfast she arrived, over the snow, at 
Lewis White’s back door. His sister Sybil would 
have her sit down to hot coffee and buckwheats, 
while she made known her errand, and learned 
that the lazy old bachelor never cut any hay. Who- 
ever wanted it bought it standing. 

“’Tis a great deal cheaper so, isn’t it?” asked 
Rachel. 

“Yes, But then it saves me the trouble of 
making and hauling.” 

“May I speak for all your salt hay next fall? 
You own that piece where the shagbarks are, on 
the Nook, don’t you ?” 

“Yes. You may have the cutting of it, of 
course. Don’t you have salt hay ?” 

“No, sir. The salt meadow is in Uncle Ralph’s 
portion. May we have all the fresh hay, too, on 
that piece ?” 


been to Gove ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Well, there now, that’s the first place I should 
goto. Why, he’ll divide what he’s got, anyway, 
if he has to stint himself. The idea, now, of your 
| going right past Gove Sparkler, and trudging these 
| four miles up here through all this snow.” 
| Rachel had trudged a good many more than 
| four miles through all that snow. But she would 
|trudge much farther before she went to Gove 
| Sparkler. So doubtful an act of charity did that 
young man when he gave that load of hay to the 
proud Bittibat family. 

And Rachel did walk across pathless. fields, 
where her feet sank until she nearly sat upon the 
snow at every step, through frozen forests, up and 
down hillsides running with tumultuous rivers, 
until, about three o’clock, her earnest entreaties in- 
| duced one of Gove Sparkler’s tenants—who perhaps 
| shared his landlord’s generous disposition along 
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with his generous acres—to spare four hundred- | 


weight of hay from his well-filled mow. 


“Don’t think me selfish, Miss Throgmorton,” | horse trot a step of the way. 
said he. “This will keep your cows till the snow 
is off your upland pasture. I have to fodder my | was nearly irrestrainable. 


cattle til] June.” 
Till June! Another month of this dreadful 


siege! How could he spare any? Would not 


less do them ? 

The man would not hear to it. 

“You can have this, and welcome. Only don’t 
tell anybody where you got it. I have refused ten 
men this week; but I can’t refuse a woman.” 

Rachel promised—never, never, never !—and 
ran home with a light foot. 


At home she had glad tidings to give for very | 


sad ones. Desdemona had “lost her cud.” And 
in that neighborhood it was believed a cow could 
never survive the loss of her cud. Rachel did not 
believe it, though. 

“?Twill come quick enough when she has any- 
thing to chew,” said she. “Go harness Donna. 
Do put something dry on my feet while I am eat- 


ing. I am as hungry, and wet, and tired as you | 


can imagine.” 

“T greatly feared that you would be unable to 
get any hay,” said the mother; “and regretted 
that we had not sent for baled hay before.” 

The lane was packed with snow to the fence 
tops, so Rachel must needs take the valley road. 
Down in the valley Donna got stuck. Snow up to 
her middle, slippery “slosh” at her feet, and 


within a fainting stomach, which had fed on noth- 


ing but grain for a week. 
The road went through the Lars, and down the 
valley on Aunt Rachel’s side, and so across the 


railroad track. Once through the bars, Uncle | 


Fully half an hour, and much of Donna’s 
| strength, had been wasted here. Nor would the 
But, arrived before 
Dunham Winsor’s open barn-door, the creature 
She snuffed the odor 
of the hay. She champed, she pawed, she neighed, 
she tried to fling her head away from Rachel’s 
grasp upon her bit. 
| How Rachel wished that Mr. Winsor would 
give her just a wisp to chew on. But, no. It was 
|mot till the exact four hundred-weight had been 
| slowly weighed out, and Rachel had asked for 
|some, that he threw a forkful of hay under the 
| horse’s nose. Donna was so delighted she could 
| scarce eat for dancing and whinnying. 

“H’m! she seems to like it, don’t she?” re- 
marked Dunham Winsor. “Hungry, I guess.” 

And the cows ate the hay, and Desdemona’s cud 
came back, and so did her milk. And in a week 
both cows were giving as much as they did on the 
fortnight before, in spite of all that Mr. Middle- 
man and Uncle Jefferrs and Gardiner, and half 
Quarly in the bargain, might say. 

“T want to know why not?” said Genie. “They 
weren’t starved. They were only sick from eating 
too much grain. Now they are well again.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
“¢ Will you walk into my parlor?’ 
Said the spider to the fly, 
‘’Tis the prettiest little parlor 
That ever you did spy. 
The way into my parlor 
Is up a winding stair, 
And you'll see many a curious thing 
To please you when you're there.’” 
Mary Howerr. 


Gardiner’s wood-teams had beaten an excellent | 


road, but it was rods this side the bars that Donna 


was stuck. And there was Rachel, knee deep in 


snow, digging her out with the board she had sat | 
on—digging clear out to the bars, and beyond. | 
| mother. 


The poor horse tugged, floundered, wavered, stag- 
gered, but tugged on. Bump! 
fore-wheel struck the bar-post ! 


The hub of a | 
| dreaded. 


patient. Ten dollars a week. Easy time. 
Come at once. Y. V. Magnus, M. D.” 
“You are not going, surely, Kachel!” said her 


(i day a telegram came for Rachel: “Good 


Rachel sat and dreaded, and dreaded, and 
But go she must, and with her mother’s 


“Oh, I do declare!” cried Rachel, whose | consent; so said she: “Mother, I must do some- 
“ gretest othe” was no greater than that of Chau-| thing to support the family, and it seems to me 


cer’s prioress. 


would do any good, I could ‘swear like our army 


in Flanders,’”’ quoth Rachel within herself, fore- | 
ing back the impatience that would only waste | 
and weaken her strength. 





“But if it was only right, and | that I would rather do the thing that keeps me 


from home the shortest while at one time.” 
“Tt seems a pity that a girl of your education 
cannot teach.” 


“But I can’t, mother. I just abominate it! I 


It was useless to try to back trembling Donna /can nurse, and am very fond of it. One always 
through that snow, nor could she move the cart. | ought to choose that work she can do the best, and 


She must move the post. 
using the board for a lever; press back the post | 
until that hub grazed past, as well as the larger 
hub to the hind-wheel, which would “ follow in the 


track of its illustrious predecessor” in spite of all | 


Rachel's efforts. 


And so she did, by | the situation where she can be most useful. It is 


very good to be able to give so much comfort and 
real happiness. Besides, nursing pays better than 
teaching, and an engagement cannot last so long 
as a school term.”’ 

“ But you have had no experience.” 
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“Now, Mother Throgmorton! I’ve nursed you 
through something or other every year since I can 
remember, and took all the children through 
measles, and whooping-cough, and mumps, and 
chicken-pox, and scarlet fever.” 

“ Are you called to a child?” 

“T really don’t know. It may be. But, mother | 
mine, I feel every drop of my blood just as sensibly 
as you can, and more strongly, too, for I’ve Lady | 
Raleigh to boast of.” 

The mother smiled. 

“T don’t suppose it is possible for a person to 
have noble blood and not feel it. No, mother, if 
they are shoemakers or cooks, or even sick-nurses, 
they must feel the blue blood in every vein. I 
know that I should feel myself just as thoroughly 
Rachel MacCallum More Throgmorton going out 
to wash as I ever did on a ball-room floor, and 
should be just as much the lady in one place as 

other. Alfred was just as much a king in the 
4. of Somersetshire, as Peter the Great was in 
the ship-yard !” 

Rachel’s unexpected climax caused a general 
laugh, and the mother only added: “I know that 
you will always be a lady, Rachel, wherever you 
are placed; but I wish that you could occupy a 
position more worthy of your birth and talents.” 

“ Mother,” persisted Rachel, “I can never occupy 
a position unworthy of my birth and talents. I 
could never do that, no matter how much money it 
brought in, nor how much fawning and flattery it 
won.” 

The mother was satisfied. She was very proud 
of her daughter—proud, even, that Rachel could 
conquer her in argument, because of the justness 
of her judgment and the correctness of her feel- 
ings. 

“She will fill a place worthy of her some day,” 
said the mother. 

At present Rachel went to Mrs. Wylie’s. 

Mrs. Wylie was a chronic invalid of forty years’ 
standing. Part of that time, though, she had sat | 
down, and part of the time lain abed. She was 
no nearer death’s door now, than she had been at 
any time during those forty years. Only, having 
sent her last nurse to the hospital, she wanted 
another to kill. 

When Rachel arrived, Mrs. Wylie was lying in 
the most sumptuous bed she ever saw, in a Juxu- 
rious chamber of one-half whose appointments 
she could not guess the use, in a house whose 
magnificence surpassed her wildest flight of im- 
agination. She had heard of Buhl and Sevres 
china, and Wedgewood, Louis Quartorze and 
Angelien Kauffman. Butshe could imagine them 
no more than she could a sunrise sea full of ice- 
bergs. But, ah! she loved the pretty things, and 
learned all their names, and could tell forever 
after whether things were genuine Wedgewood | 
and Buhl with half a glance. 


The first words Mrs. Wylie spoke were: “Oh, 
pray speak lower! Your voice kills me!” 

Rachel had said: ‘Good-morning, madam. | 
am Rachel Throgmorton.” 

After that Rachel sat down and folded her 
hands. 

“Oh, you may talk !” said Mrs. Wylie, presently, 
“if you won’t speak loud, and don’t whisper. 
There is a happy medium.” 

“T would rather you would talk, and tell me 
just all your trouble,” said Rachel, in so sweetly 
modulated a voice that fractious Mrs. Wylie could 
only curve her brows into an ominous horse-shoe. 

Rachel gave a little start. 

“Are you a Redgauntlet?” she asked. 

“Why?” asked Mrs. Wylie, amazed. 

“ Because,” said Rachel, with a very pleasant 
laugh, believing she was about to say something 
highly gratifying, “you have 
mark on your forehead.” 

“Don’t laugh!’ said Mrs. Wyiie, who was, for 
all that, pleased. “’Tis vulgar to laugh. Will 
you bring me some grapes from the closet ?” 

Said Rachel, as she stood before the basket: 
“Shall I put some in this Majolica plate ?” 

It was an every day question with her, and 
Mrs. W. knew it as soon as she spoke. 

“You know Majolica, then ?” 

“Oh, yes. Mother has considerable. An heir- 
loom in the MacCallam ’More family. This is 
very nice indeed,” and she sat the dish on the 


the horse-shoe 


| Buhl-table with a touch and look that betokened 


appreciative admiration. 

“And so your mother is a MacCallum More, is 
she? And you are nussing. Poor, I suppose.” 

“Very,” said Rachel. “ And I’d rather nurse 
than do anything else.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because there is so much work required, I 
guess,” 

“Don’t say guess. It’s countrified.” 

“Thank you for correcting me.” 

“ Well, 1 must correct you again. 
like work.” 

“Indeed I do, madam. It is the hardest trial 
of my life when I am compelled to do nothing.” 

“T must pussist that you do not like work. You 
like accomplishment. You would not willingly 
earry a load of stone across the road only to bring 
it back again, over and over again.” 

“ Like the tramp whom a man set a-pounding a 
log with the head of the axe. Probably you have 
heard the story?” 

“T hope you have not a propensity for anecdotes. 
It is extremely wearisome, and betrays more sel!- 
conceit than breeding.” 

“To return to the pile of stones, madam. Beg- 
ging your pardon for differing with you, I must 
say that, rather than sit in torpid placidity all 


You don’t 


, day, I would carry the stones across the road many 
| J 
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times, and find great pleasure in arranging them 
differently or in ascertaining the various sorts. I 
am very fond of geology.” 

“Torpid placidity is an ugly expression. I see 
you have never studied rhetoric. Such phrasing 
is called in rhetoric tautology.” 

“Excuse me, but I have studied rhetoric, and 
torpid placidity is not tautology. Torpor and 
placidness do not mean the same thing.” 

“Oh, I dessay. But I must beg that you will not 
differ with me. It is the height of rudeness to 
contradict elders and supperiors.” 

“ You are very right; I beg your pardon.” 

“T believe I will dress and take you around the 
house,” continued Mrs. W., after “a flash of 
silence.” “I do hope that you are not going to 
prove a disagreeable pusson. Will you hand me 
that Chantilly lace-cap from the upper drawer ?” 

Rachel did not know Chantilly, but she did 
know Brussels and Maltese, so she handed her the 
cap, which was neither one nor the other, and 
could not guess from Mrs. W.’s face whether she 
was pleased or not at her proficiency. 

But Rachel had no notion of playing the lady’s- 
maid when she had been hired as nurse. 

“Shall I ring for your maid ?” she inquired. 

“Dear me! Can’t you assist me yourself. I 
hope you are not going to be absurdly punctil- 
ious !” 

“T will help what I can, but it is something to 
which I am entirely unaccustomed, and shall prove 
very awkward.” 

“Then I shall like you all the better, it is ukk- 
some to be assisted by a pusson who knows what 
one wants better than one does herself. You have 
a sweet disposition and evince gree* tractability, 
This pleases me.” 

All through the toilet did Mrs. W. continue to 
flatter Rachel, and with such adroitness as to in- 
veigh her into acting the double part of nurse and 
lady’s-maid all the while she stayed. 

Throughout the spacious house went the invalid, 
talking in an incessant flow, only broken by 
Rachel’s admiring assent to all that she said, till 
Mrs. W. exclaimed: “ You never should agree 
pussistently, it kills conversation. A little judi- 
cious contradiction is desirable.” 

“Dear madam!’ replied Rachel, in her sweetest 
tones, “I suffer under the same disadvantage as 
George Washington. I cannot tell a lie. I do 
honestly admire all these beautiful things, and I 
enjoy telling you so. If I sawa piece of cotton 
velvet or imitation lace I should not admire it, 
and should not pretend that I did.” 

“You have had an excellent home-education. 
Your mother must be a remarkable pusson, and I 
should like to see her.” 

Ah! cunning Mrs. Wylie; most acute of char- 


acter readers! She knew that no praise bestowed | 


‘dation of her mother. Mrs. Wylie had given all 
her life to the art of flattery, and she was very 
proficient. 

Seated in a lofty, iron-railed balcony, looking 
down the many-islanded bay, Mrs. W. was struck 
with the idea that it would be a charming place 
for un petit diner. Rachel replied, gayly: “Oui, 
madame, trés charmant /” Mrs. W. complimented 
her accent. 

Rachel’s accent was so distinctly American that 
|any French reader would have understood the 
spelling of each word. As for Mrs. W., she had a 
little set of phrases, but discovering that her new 
attendant understood French, never ventured 
another in her presence. Yet poor Rachel was 
most complaisant over the ignorant woman’s com- 
mendation. So much so that when Mrs. W. asked 
if she knew how to make any sort of delicate dish 
suitable for an elegant lunch, she was only too 
glad to descend to the kitchen and prove her 
skill. 

After the elegant lunch, where Mrs. W. ate every- 
thing, and fed her hungry companion on compli- 
ments and snubs, which were flattering also to 
| Rachel’s good sense, as proving that the lady 
thought her worthy of correction—after this lunch 
they returned to Mrs. Wylie’s room. 

The tumbled bed had been made during their 
absence. But Mrs. W. must needs undress and 
creep between the sheets. Then, after a few re- 
marks as to the “supperior capabilities” of her 
new nurse, she exclaimed, quite abruptly: “ Your 
psychic influence is wonderful. I felt it as soon 
as you entered the room. I wonder if you could 
mesmerize me to sleep !”’ 

“Oh, yes; I often mesmerize mother,” said 
unwary Rachel, deliberately seating herself to 
give up a portion of her generous, young life to 
feed this selfish wreck of mortality. 

When Mrs. W. awoke she again dressed. And 
Rachel thoughtlessly made up the bed. When 
Mrs. W. laid down again, which she did after 
being dressed about half an hour, she exclaimed: 
“Oh, what a bed this is! This is rest! How 
puffect your education has been, Rachel. Nothing 
betrays the true lady so distinctively as her ability 
to make a bed.” 

“Yes,” said the delighted girl, “mother haa 
taken great pains in teaching us to make beds, 
But she always said I did not make so handsome 
a bed as Melicent.” 

“Handsome is as handsome does. Nobody 
could make a more comfortable bed than this. 
You shall alone make my bed hereafter. Please 


| ring that bell for Hannah. Hannah, you need 


never make my bed after this. Poor girl! I know 


| you did your best, but you lack education, Hannah. 


This young pusson makes it to exactly suit me. I 
feel now, that I shall, for the first time in fifty 


upon herself could so flatter this girl as commen- | years, know the meaning of rest. Oh, the blessed- 
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ness of that word!” And Mrs. Wylie’s far-seeing 
eyes filled with grateful tears, so that she was 
obliged to drop her hypocritical lids, while her 
deceitful lips moved as if in thanksgiving. 

Thus was poor Rachel, in spite of her clear 


head and independent spirit, wound in the spider's | 


adhesive meshes, and before the day was done in- 
stalled as doctress, nurse, chamber-maid, cook and 
lady’s-maid. Before the week was out she was 
doing up Mrs. W.’s laces and altering her gowns. 
Nor did she think her task was hard. For so 
adroitly did Mrs. W. flatter her, so many bits of 
“real” lace, useless because of their smallness or 
degree of wear, so many handleless and noxeless 
pieces of “genuine” old china, did she bestow 
upon “this young pusson of such excellent taste,” 
that Rachel was bound hand and foot, and lay 
quiet while her blood was sucked. 

Hannah was dismissed, and all the housework 
not done by Rachel devolved upon a girl with 
weak, red eyes. Mrs. Wylie also had a husband, 

Rachel had a beautifully furnished chamber, 
which she took care of, and in which she expected 
to sleep. But Mrs. W. slept no more nights than 


days, and dressed no less often, nor lunched less | 
Rachel soon discovered that she was not, | 
In order | 


often. 
by Mrs. Wylie, expected to aleep at all. 
to get any rest herself she was induced often to 
mesmerize Mrs. W., but this process was sapping 
all her vitality. 

When the unlucky fly had been a week in the 
spider's web she felt as old as her captor, while 
the spider grew proportionately youthful and 
frisky. 

“T am not going to die, to keep life in this old 
carcass!” said Rachel, and held a conference with 
Dr. Magnus on the stairs next day. Behold the 
result. 

“ Really, madam,” says Dr. M., “I discover 
symptoms of nervous irritation which cause me to 
fear that you have been trying animal magnetism.” 

“This young girl,” says Mra, W., 
sesses a remarkable degree of psychic power. 
Her sphere is excessively soothing to me. Prob 


- pos 


ably her strong nature, predominating over my | 
own, produces the distubbances of which you | 


speak,” 

“T hope that you never permit her to induce 
sleep by mesmeric force,” says the doctor. 

“Oh, no indeed! Never!” cries my honest 
and virtuous lady, 

“Tn your state of health it would be highly 
dangerous. 
into your own room and close the dour whenever 
Mra. Wylie is asleep. Your strong magnetic in- 
fluence must be very bad for her—ah!—that is 
when she is asleep—very bad !” 

But no sooner is the doctor gone than Mra. W. 
cries: “Oh, mv poor head ! 
passes over it, Richel.” 

VOL, XLVLUI.—29., 


And I recommend you, Rachel, to go | 


Do come and make | 





| “But the doctor says it is, in your case, very 

| wrong.” 

| “The doctor is an idiot! Don’t you suppose I 

| understand my own case better than he does? 
Come and make passes over me, Rachel. I can- 

not sleep, you know, without external aid,” 

| “[ dare not try animal magnetism any longer, 
since he has forbidden it, but metallic magnetism 

| will doubtless have the same effect.” 

“ What is that ?” 

“Why, if your bed points exactly north and 
south, and I hang any steel article at the foot of 
| the bed, the magnetic currents flowing from the 
| north to the south pole will concentrate in the key, 
and if you will keep your eyes steadily on it, ina 
| few minutes you will feel the currents flowing into 
| your brain and you will shortly fall asleep 
| Accordingly the weak-eyed girl was called up, 
| Mra. Wylie’s bed set by the compass, the furniture 
of the room rearranged to suit her. Rachel hung 
| a key between her bed-curtains, and, wearied by 
|the unwonted excitement, Mrs. W. slept well. 
Richel behind her closed door slept also, fur six 


| long hours. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
“Every one is tempted when he is led away by his 


own desires and enticed,”’ Sr. James. 


| ACHEL knew that her personal influ nce was 

very strong, her mother had ofien counseled 
her to use this influence for good. There was 
nothing occult in it, nothing but the sou/ful 
sympathy she felt with and intense desire to 
do f.r others, but Richel began to wonder now 
if it was not, as Mrs. W. said, paychic. She 
had always been capable of performing, readily, 
any feat requiring magnetic susceptibility ; and 
an acute perception, accurate knowledge of 
physiognomy and facile tongue, gave her great 
a fortune-teller among the Quarly 
They accused her of having the 
Might not this all be 


fame as 
young folks. 
Scotch gift of second-sight 





paychology ? 
Under Mrs. W’s wise tuition Rachel began to 
believe that she was endowed with a higher organ- 


mortals; that her mesmeric 
Mrs. W. 


was better read in the black art than in the Bible. 


}ism than other 
| power was something truly wonderful. 


Dr. Faustus was to her a greater man than David; 


the sorcerer Merlin wiser than King Solomon. 
| She piled up hair-raising gho-t stories and pro 
phetic visions, dismal hallucinations and well- 


} known facts until she had built a wall over which 


| God's pure light could scarcely enter. She as- 
sured Rachel, in turn, that she might become a 
|Spirit medium, an astrologer and a mesmeric 


| physician, 
Richel replied: “So might anybody become 
| 


a kleptumaniac, or paroxysmal murderer, or a 
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| - : 
monomaniac by permitting one organ to have con- | tumult in Rachel’s mind was not. She knew that 
trol of the whole brain.” Yet the idea had a| Dr. Magnus knew, and knew that she knew he 


fascination for her, and she dwelt much upon it. 

Mrs. Wylie had a small circle of friends, which 
also comprehended the entire circle of her ac- 
quantance. Hach one had his or her own peculiar 
hobby, which was considered his genius. They 
all dressed exquisitely, they all talked elegantly, 
they were all charming people and they all treated 
Rachel as an equal, and tried to discover her 
genius. 

Mrs. Wylie discovered it. Mrs. Wylie in- 
formed them that it was psychology. She told 
them that Rachel could cure any ache or pain by 
placing her hands on the affected part. They all 
had aches and pains. She placed her hands upon 
the affected parts, they were all cured, Geniuses 
are the most gullible people in the world. They 
go about, crying: “ Humbug me.” 

Mrs. W. informed them that Rachel could read 
their minds by placing her hands upon their 
heads. She placed her hand upon their heads, 
she read their minds. They cried: “ Marvelous!” 
Rachel said: “Humbug!” Nevertheless she was 
willing to humbug them. 

Mrs. W. assured Rachel that she might be a 
great mesmeric physician. That all the “first 
families of Boston” would consult her. That she 
would make hundreds of dollars every week, and 
that her position and the fortune of her family 
would be secured. 

Rachel did not doubt this in the least, but she 
said she did not think her mother would ap- 
prove it. 

“Why not? There is nothing derogatory in 
being a physician, I hope!” 

“No; but there is something derogatory in be- 
ing a charlatan.” 

“Tt is not charlatanism. You do really effect 
cures.” 

“Indeed I do not. They imagine that I am 
going to take away the pain, and so it goes away. 
It would not go if they were not willing to per 
suade themselves that it did. It is not cured. The 
disorganism remains the same. 
irritation is still there. They would come back 
to me every day with the same ache did not polite- 
ness forbid.” 

“If they were your patients they would have no 
such scruples. Thus you would make the more 
money. A wise physician never cures his patients 
so long as he can keep them quiet in bed.” 

“Mrs. Wylie! Pardon me, but that is a scandal. 
We never ought to indulge in scandals. If they 
do not harm the person calumniated, they certainly 
do hurt the person who harbors and the tongue 
that utters them.” 

“Don’t be so violent, Rachel ; you have exces- 
sively unlady-like ways.” 


The cause of | 


| knew, that nothing whatever ailed Mrs. Wylie. 

Yet he was willing to give her medicine enough 
to keep her sick enough to be in good humor with 
herself and him. Doubtless there were many 
wealthy ladies in the “first circles” in the same 
morbid condition, who would be delighted to 
spend their money on her. Why should she re- 
fuse to take it? 

“T don’t understand your mother’s scruples 
against lady physicians,” said Mrs. W. one day. 

“She has no scruples against woman doctors,” 
replied Rachel, smiling at the lofty title. “ But 
she has scruples against taking money for which 
no equivalent has been made. She would feel 
deeply hurt if I consented to pander to the low 
credulity and blind superstition.” 

“Such an extensive use of superlatives is un- 
necessary, and really weakens the force of your 
remark, Rachel. The simplest language is alwaye 
the strongest.” 

“Very true. My mother would not like me to 
make money by humbug.” 

“Now, really, there is where she is wrong. 
They hunger for it. 
Do you not see 


People delight in humbug 
It keeps them in good humor 
that a thousand people wil! go to witness a sleight- 
of-hand performance where one will go to hear a 
lecture on science ?” 

“ Yes,” said Rachel, her mind in great confu- 
sion. “A thousand people will! run to a clairvoyant 
or spiritist doctor who comes into a town where a 
regular physician has been starving for want of 
patients. Were they all sick?” 

“Not if the regular physician was fool enough 
to cure them. Your mesmeric physician never 
does that. He administers pleasant remedies, 
pain-killers that soothe the patient and give him 
comfort in living, while the seat of the disease is 
never touched, as yourself once remarked. You 
will observe that in families where mesmeric and 
spiritist physicians are employed, there is a doc- 
tor’s bill always running. And no bill is more 
willingly paid. Yes, you certainly have the high 


| road to wealth open before you.” 


This was a violent tug upon the heartstrings of 
Rachel, who knew that her sisters, in Bloomer 
costume, were holding the plow, driving the cart, 
and engaged in manifold labors that seemed far 
beyond their slender strength. Still the un- 
blushing sophisms of the woman filled her with 


| horror. 


“Suppose that people like to be lied to. Sup- 
pose they earnestly desire of you not to tell them 


| the truth, but only falsehood. Does that make it 


' 
| 


’ 


any more right for you to lie?’ 
“Certainly, my dear voung woman, Lying is 
the very quintessence of politeness. It is impos- 


Mrs. Wylie was silenced for awhile; but the| sible to be agreeable and tell the truth. False- 
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hood is the lubricating oil that keeps the ma- 
chinery of society running smoothly.” 

“O madam! The Bible says: ‘ Let your yea be 
yea, and your nay nay; for whatsoever is more 
than this cometh of evil.’ And it does indeed 
comes from evil in the heart, from hell itself.” 

“Hell! What is that? 
to frighten people.” 

“There isa hell,” thought Rachel ; ‘and I have 
been there. 
made no further remark to the woman, whose 
mind she believed weakened by disease 


A bugbear contrived 


It is where God is not.” But she 


CHAPTER XV. 
“ The spiders turned them round about, 

Each in his dismal den, 

And planned enticing flatteries 
That pretty fly to pen. 

They wove their subtle webs 
In each little corner sly, 

And set their tables ready 
To dine upon that fly.” 


ACHEL 


situation so soon as she could get another. 


determined to leave her present 


Dr. Magnus had no other patient in need of a 
nurse, and while waiting for somebody to fall 
aick, Rachel mentioned her wishes to a circle of 
ladies and gentlemen whom she was entertain- 
ing in Mrs. Wylie’s drawing room. 

“Oh, why do you not become a lecturer ?” 
quired one of the ladies. “Your marvelous 
psychic power”—psychic power! Rachel 
hated the phrase—“the wonderful mesmeric in- 
fluence which you exert over all who come within 


in- 


how 


your sphere, render you quite irresistible in argu- 
ment. 
would be immense. 
of your audience as one, and bend them to your 


I am sure that your power as a lecturer 
Ycu would draw the hearts 


will as a strong man bends the bow which drives 
the arrow home to its mark.” 

Rachel’s eyes kindled, her cheeks glowed. She 
knew that she was a good talker. It is quite im- 
possible for anybody to be possessed of a virtue 
and not be aware of it; yet we all harbor number- 
less vices in our bosom, utterly unconscious of 
their presence. Had Rachel been dull in con- 
versation, she would have been the last person to 
learn it, and being a good talker, she was thor- 
oughly conscious of the fact, and fully believed all 
that was implied in the bow-and-arrow simile. 

Now immediately she was caught up as by a 
whirl of connter-currents, all coming from difler- 
ent directions, yet all meeting, and carrying the 
girl along down into the maelstrom into which 
they plunged—boiling, bubbling, toiling, leaping 
out, only to return ayain in a never-ceasing, naught- | 
accomplishing recurrence. They were all woman 


suffragists, and they wanted Rachel to take the lec- 
ture field in their cause. 


Every argument, every 
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| 
| flattering compliment, every appeal which could 


| weigh with the girl, was launched against her 


before she was allowed to speak. When she could 
get her helm in hand, she laughed. 

“But I don’t believe in woman suffrage,” said 
she. “I don’t want to vote. Ask me to lecture 
on anything else—on temperance, on co-operation, 
on railroad monopoly, on postal reform, on any- 
thing rather than woman suffrage. That would 
shackle me with a burden I thank Heaven and our 
wise Government we women are as yet free from.” 

“ What burden ?” 

“The poll-tax. We at home have all we can 
do now to pay the taxes on our farm and bank 
stock. What should we do with poll-taxes added ? 
There are six of us women; suppose we wer: all 
of age, and all voters, and had to pay two dollars 
poll-tax? And suppose that we were poor needle- 
women in the city, where our means would be 
much less and the poll-tax heavier?” 

“Oh, you don’t understand !” cried Mrs. Cilley. 
“We would make all the taxes lighter if we had 
the ballot.”’ 

“How? Don’t support the 
Government, or are you geing to repudiate every 


you intend to 


six years?” 
“We will pay Government officials less.” 
“Why? 


”? 


Because they will then be mostly 
women 7 

“That is no argumert at all,” said Mr. Betty. 
“If I took an office, of course | shoul! want just 
as big pay as I could get, and I presume our fair 
friends feel the same. Small pay, small service.” 

“T suppose the pay,” said Rachel, “is all that 
you would take the office for?” 
“Exactly. But, as regards the poll-taxes, with 
twice the number of voters the rate must neces- 
sarily be only one-half.” 

“ With twice the number of voters to bribe, the 
And the 
successful candidate would require a proportion- 


election expenses would be doubled 
ately large salary to make good his honorable 
k sses.”” 

“Oh, how wretchedly you talk, Miss Throg- 
cried Libbie Parrot. “There will be 
no such thing as bribery when women have the 
ballot.” 


“There will not! 


morton !” 


Why, my sister Genevieve 
would always hold her ballot subject to the highest 
Leonie would vote for the man with the 
handsomest mustache. Melicent would stay away 
from the polls if she did not have nice boots, or 


bidder. 


cast her vote for the price of a pair. Grandmother 
and mother could not be induced to go té the 
polls, though they would have to pay for the 
privilege all the same; and I would far rather 
spend the price of my liberty for books.” 

“ But don’t you believe,” cried Libbie Parrot, in 
deep distress, “that our elections would be greatly 


pur.fied if woman had the ballot?” 
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“What woman’? The wife, sister, mother and 
daughter of the man who now controls our elec- 
tions?” 

“ Yer, I suppose so.” 

“Well, then, I don’t. Can you tell me how a 
mother should be any better than the son she has 
trained? ‘The daughter than the father who has 
trained her? 
sworn to honor and obey? 
brother born and bred with her?” 

“Why no, of course not.” 

“Well, now, | beg your pardon for diflering 


The wife than the man she has 
The sister than the 


with you so materially ; but 1 think a man just as 
good as a woman, if he behaves as well. And 
there are just as many good men as women in the 
United States—probably no more. If you will 
start a movement that only high-principled, Chris- 
tian men, and women also, shall vote, I will can- 
vass the country from Maine to Mexico.” 

Rachel lost whatever sleep she might have got 
that night by imagining the glory of swaying 
multitudes with the burning eloquence that fell 
from her lips. She believed she could do it. And 
she would always lead them aright. At least her 
intentions would always be good, though she was 
aware that sometimes, carried away by her feel- 
ings, she said things that harmed the cause for 
which she was fighting. To guard against this, 
her lectures must be written out beforehand; and 
that she could not do. She could not even write 
a love story to please her. 

A few days after, a lady, whose low-spoken, 
fitly-chosen words had long ago won Rachel’s 
deepest admiration, called, and when the girl 
accompanied her from the sick-chamber—no mis- 
nomer, the chamber must certainly have been sick 
of its occupant—when Kachel stood in the hall, 
Mrs. Fair detained her with a soft hand, compli. 
mented her on the wit and spirit with which 
she had resisted the womin-suffrage proselyters, 
acknowledged unusual attachment for her aod 
deep interest in her budding genius, closing with an 
almost irresistible appeal that she would live with 
her and be to her a daughter. She was a child- 
less widow, who had buried a nameless baby three 
and twenty years ago—a babe who should now 
have been, if “a mother’s fondest wishes’ could 
avail, a woman like unto Kachel Throgmorton 
She was very wealthy; she entertained literary 
people, and was persunally acquainted, even on 
familiar terms, with many whom Kachel would 
have given a year of life only to have spuken with, 
Would not Rachel come and live with her, be her 
daughter, shure her duties and honors as hostes-) 
and partake of every advantage which her situa- 
tion could affurd—and upon her death inherit all 
her wealth? 

Of all the siren voices that had sung to her 
since entering this strange abode, Mrs, lair’s was 
the hardest to resist. 


Perhaps, surrounded by this 


glittering galaxy of writers, she might also learn 
to write. To see one’s ideas in print is very ssoth- 
ing to human vanity, Rachel had as mach vanity 
as any other woman, and she liked to have it 
soothed. This would please her mother, too, to 
see her daughter an authoress. But her mother! 
Could she leave her mother? Could she desert 
her home? “ Be it ever so humble, oh! there ts 
no place like home.” 

She thought of them all there, toiling through 
summer heats and winter snows to keep the family 
together, the roof over their heads and the farm 
beneath their feet. And should she go, leave them 
all, to live in luxury? 

“Oh, I cannot think of it!” she cried, dashing 


the tears out of her eyes. “J cannot leave my 


mother, and sisters, and Edwy !” 

“T am very sure that your mother—if she is a 
right-thinking woman, as she must be to have such 
a danghter—would counsel you to accept my offer.” 

“Oh, I know she would! I know she would! 
Any mother would take the bread from her mouth 
to feed her hungry child. But I am not so hungry 
that I must needs starve my mother. No! Do 
not speak, I beg of you, my dear Mrs. Fair! Your 
kindness is very great, and the offer it makes most 
tempting to me. But I never could be happy 
with thinking of them at home. And thinking 
that they would never reproach me, but in their 
bitterest privations be glad that Rachel was sur- 
rounded with every comfort. Oh, | wish that you 
could find some poor girl who is all alone to take 
this place! But I cannot do it’ I am not alone; 
all Bittibat is on my shoulders!” 

That very afternoon came Mrs. Sausure, wife of 
Sevrés Sausure, of the well known firm of Kupp & 
Sausure, importers of china and porcelain—a 
worn, anxious, over-dreased lady, who seemed 
always to beg a tacit apology for speaking, or 
indeed for living at all. Mra. Sausure’s tall and 
elegant husband, and tall aad elegant danghter, 
were favorably and admiringly known to Rachel, 
but of the lady herself she had observed su liule as 
scarcely to know her by sight 

Mrs. Sausure knew Rachel, though; and with 
every one to know Rachel was to love. She had 
heard that Rachel was about to leave Mrs. Wylie’s, 
and had come to cffer her the place of nurse to her 
twin babies. 

“T cann ot have any one take care of my babies 
who is not a fit companion for the rest of the 
family,” she said, “1 must have a refined and 
intelligent woman, I can assure yon | have great 
trouble g tting suitable purses for my children. 
And I have had so many.” 

Rachel wondered whether she meant children 
or nurses, but was relieved when Mra, Sausure, 
having paused to sigh, continued: “ Phree already, 
and the twins are only beginning to go alone,” 


Rachel was delighted with the chance of leaving 














her very disagreeable position for one that ¢flered 
much of real pleasure, but the price offered was 
only four dollars, Rachel felt that she was worth 
more than that at home. 
needed there more than Melicent, who was par 


And she was doubtless 


ticularly fond of babies. 

“Probably Melicent would be bandier with the 
children than |.” 

Mrs. Sausure had no objection 
course not.” 
posed the Grand Khan of Tartary in her stead. 

Then Rachel brought down her photograph 
album and showed Milly’s sweet face, lighted by a 


She would not if Rachel had pro- 


shy, faint smile, and crowned with fluffy curls. 
Mrs. Sausure was enchanted, 

“Dear me! 
girl, I know! 
you !” 


Oh, yes! She must be a lovely 


How much prettier she is than 


Rachel gave Mrs. Wylie warning that very 


evening; although she was in perfect health. 
Mrs. Wylie assured her that she could not com- 
prehend it. 
sympathy she had never met with in all her 
knowledge of nurses. No woman had ever before 


left her while she was able to craw] around 


CHAPTER XVI 


“ An exile from home, splendor dazzles in vain.” 


J. H. Payne. 


i. it came about that Rachel was home to 
A spend Independence Day with the family. 
There was always a family party in Bittibat Grove 
on Independence Day—Unele and Aunt Jefferrs; 
Uncle and Aunt Gardiner; Lydia and Melicent 
Candler, maiden ladies from Megotockonec; Cousin 
Frank Jefferrs, with his wife and three little ones ; 
Cousin Tom Jefferrs from the city; Uncle Isaac, 
home from the South Pacific, mamma’s seafaring 
brother ; Uncle Gardiner’s sister’s family, with the 


Methodist minister’s family who held the lease of 


Uncle Ralph’s place--and a very nice family they 
were, if Aunt Rachel could not abide Methodists 
and Black Cuflee’s offspring. They were all 
together in Bittibat Grove on that July 4th, 1874 
And a gay, glad day they made of it—a day to 
warm their hearts in all years to come. 

If Rachel had known how sad family quarrels 
are, she would have thanked God for the clannish 
Sootch blood that made such strong bond of union 
around an argumentative and self opinionated 
family. 
was to get home! 
talented, so literary, so high above the common 
herd in wealth or wisdom as Mra. Wylie’s particu- 
lar set. There was not one genius or reformer 


But she only knew this—how good it 
These people were not so 


among them, no one who had a mission; but they 
were very good people to be among. 
“There is a great deal of enjoyment in them,” 


“Oh, no! Of 


Such base ingratitude and lack of 
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thonght Rachel. “ And I guess they will do the 
world fully as much good as those great geniuses, 
even though they do not set Quarly river atire.” 
The next day, Melicent, pale and teary, bade adieu 
to Bittibat, and went out alone into the great, un- 
tried world. Rachel donned her bloomers, shoul- 
dered her hoe, and went forth into the springing 
corn. About a month before, the mother had 
prayed Rachel to find somebody in Boston to help 
who would work 


her girls. She wanted a man 


the farm for food and clothing. The girls de- 
They had hired John James to set a 


It had taken him a week to do 


murred 
fence that spring 
it—he was paid by the day—and the first June 
tempest laid it level. The next day Milly and 
Genie went into the meadow with axe and spade, 
and in one day accomplished what had made for 
John James a week’s work, and no succeeding 
tempest had washed their fence down, neither. 

So they did not want a good-for-nothing, lazy 
man to wash, and cook, and mend for, but rather 
a woman to wash and cook for them while they 
did the farm work. 

Rachel accordingly went down to the Chardon 
Street Industrial Aid Society, but found, to her 
surprise, that while any number of men stood 
ready and waiting, and only too anxious to take 
any place which offered victuals, not a woman 
could she get for less than two dollars and fifty 
cents a week 

The matron explained it simply: “Women, 
having plainer tastes, no vicious habits, more 
natural economy and independence of spirit than 
men, always lay up more or less money when they 
have work. Which a man seldom does unless he 
has marriage in view. An honest woman, when 
out of employment, usually has some married 
relative, or at least a friend, who will board her 
cheaply, or for the work she can do; she can 
clothe herself. Hence you very seldom see honest 
women reduced to penury. Men always are when 
out of work. Every charity has its hands loaded 
with men who are absolutely starving. Those who 
are not starving are tramping. Men are natural 
tramps. A woman would almost always rather 
starve than eat food for which she cannot pay.” 

Of the men, Rachel immediately sent down one 
who looked faint with hunger, and who afterward 
said that the supper he got that night at Bittibat 
was the first meal he had tasted for two days. Yet 
he was an honest man, with no vicious habits. 
The girls wrote up that he was a splendid worker. 

When Rachel arrived, she found that they had 
been obliged to come to the assistance of the 
“splendid worker” to keep the weeds from grow- 
ing between his toes. After watching him work 
one day, she sent him back to Boston. He had 
got a well-lined stomach, and could afford to 
starve for awhile. He assured Rachel that he 
would rather tramp than work any day. 
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Another man came down on the return train. | trembling air, came a troop of white dresses and 
So by keeping a fresh man always on hand, and | black coats into the next room, and suddenly, 
shipping them off as soon as the lazy bones began | through the folding doors, Milly saw them laugh- 
to stick out, Rachel managed to have the farm | ing, whirling in embracing arms—waltzing to the 
well tilled that year. The girls tended only tothe | noble Old Hundredth Psalra through the hushed 
kitchen-garden, and assisted in the hay-field. | closes of that Sabbath afternoon ! 
Edwy and the man worked the larger crops. “Q dear mamma!” wrote Melicent, “I don’t 
“We don’t make quite as much with the fruit | know what I said, or what I did, nor how I felt! 
and vegetables as we did with our machines,” said | Only I was crying, almost in hysterics! And they 
Rachel ; “ but ’tis pleasanter work.” | were standing all so dreadfully still and frightened. 
“As for that,” said Genevieve, “suppose that | Then Mr. Nute--I don’t think I have mentioned 
we bought all we eat of fresh vegetables, and but- Mr. Nute, but he is the only really handsome man 


ter, and cream, and eggs, I don’t think we could | here, and he is one of those people like Rachel, 
» say. They all 





earn enough on our machines to set so good a| who always knows just what t 
table.” | apologized to me, and Mr. Sausure was very angry 

“It could not be done,” said Rachel. “Farming | with his daughter. Mr. Sausure is a splendid 
| man, with broad, liberal views. But Mr. Kupp I 

Meanwhile, they received the happiest letters | can’t endure; he is narrow-minded and deep; he 
from Melicent. The Kupps and Sausures, with a|mever said a word to his children. Mrs. Kupp 
few other families, were passing the summer in a | scolded and cried, and Mrs. Sausure went into one 
Meli- | of her dreadful rages. I've never told you any- 
They are terrible. They 
They never 


certainly pays the best of anything we can do.” 


private boarding-house on the sea-shore. 
cent saw but little of the family, her whole time | thing about them. 
being spent out of doors with her twins, whom she | manage their children very oddly. 
correct them for anything, not even when they 
say, ‘ You lie!’ or, ‘I hate you, and just wish you 
| were dead!’ which they do very often to one an- 
They never talk 


declared were “the sweetest little things that ever 
lived!” Just beginning to go alone, and tell long 
stories in that strange tongue they brought from 
the other side. What she saw of the ladies was | other, and even to their mother. 
most delightful. They had the sweetest manners |to their children of right or wrong, but just let 
in the world! | them go on their own way—and it is a very strange 
“ Everything is sweet to Melicent,” said Rachel. | way sometimes—till something dreadful happens, 
}and then the mother flies into the most senseless 
| 


| passion, and scolds bitterly, calling her daughters 


” 


“ But it will not be always so. 

The other nurse-maids were good, sensible girls; 
she got along nicely with them. One day it| terrible names, and they answer back with the 
rained, and her young ladies asked Melicent to | worst words they can think of, and I catch up my 
play for them to dance. Afterward Miss Sausure | babies and run out of the room as though it were 
played for her to waltz with Miss Bessie. And | a den of wolves. After such a scene, the mother 
she was complimented on both her dancing and | keeps her room for several days. And I must say 
| it is pleasant to have her gone. When she comes 


playing. There were no gentlemen at the house 
| out she looks sallower and more worn than ever. 


till Saturday nights. Then came down a crowd 
of black pantaloons and linen dusters to spend | I pity her, but do not know what more or less she 
Sunday. Then there would be sunset and moon- | can expect from her children. They are never 
light sailing. And Mrs, Sausure, who was sea- | 

sick if she but smelled a salt breeze, would take fingers for touching forbidden things, but simply 
}set them out of reach. So, of course, they have 


punished. I may not even prick the babies’ 


the twins, and send Milly a-sailing. 

“It must be a very hard place,” said Rachel, | never learned to deny themselves anything, but to 
“or they would not take so much pains to make | lay hands on every pleasure within their reach, 
| and keep fretting and striving for what is beyond.” 


her happy.” 
Returned to the city, more closely confined 


One still, odorous Sabbath afternoon, when all 

| . . . . . . 

was still within doors and without, save the zibb!| Within the family circle, Milly saw more of this 
pernicious education, 


zibb! of humming-birds among the honeysuckles, 
“T cry myself to sleep every night,” she wrote. 


and lap of sleepy waves on the yellow sand, Meli- 
cent sat in the vine-shaded parlor singing grand, | “Oh, you do not know how happy we are to have 
old-fashioned psalms, while the twins played with | Such a home!” She also saw more of Mr. Nate. 


|“ He is here nearly every day. He pretends to be 
in love with Miss Sausure, and yet it is really I 
se Tho lod. exalte ; ' . ; ; 
Be Thou, 0 God, exalted high | he is wooing. I can see that plainly enough.” 
“Oh, my patience!” cried Rachel. “ What sort 
|of a snare | y little Milly into !’’ 
fags of a snare has my poor little Milly got into! 
Till Thou art here, as there, obeyed.” . . : , 
—— And she sat down that night and wrote to Milly, 


All in a moment, while the full tones filled the | positively forbidding her to fall in love with any- 


the pedal sticks. 


And as Thy glory fills the sky, 
So let it be on earth displayed, 
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WHAT JUNE 








body, or let anybody fall in love with her, as one 


girl could not be spared out of their small family. | 


All were needed. 

Another letter from Milly. 
kiss the baby sleeping in my arms yesterday, but 
I did not know what to say; 


“He pretended to 


instead kissed me 
but, before I could speak, he begged my pardon so 
beautifully, and with such sincerity, that I could 
not be angry with him.” 

Rachel wrung her hands; Genie said: “ Why, if 
Milly gets married, what shall we do? You won't 
go marrying off, will you, Challie?” 

“TI! Never! ’Tis 
But that 


“IT!” exclaimed Richel. 
the last thing I should ever think of. 
man is only trifling with Milly; he will never ask 
her to marry him.” 

“ He may bean honorable man,” said the mother. 
Nevertheless, she wrote Milly a letter that night. 

END OF PART I. 


Oftentimes I have seen a 


THe True Wire 
tall ship glide by against the tide, as if drawn by 
aome invisible tow-line with a hundred strong 
arms pulling it. Her sails unfilled, her streamers 
were drooping, she had neither side-wheel nor 
atern-wheel; still she moved on stately, in serene 
triumph, as if with her own life. But I know that 
on the other side of the ship, hidden beneath the 
great bulk that swam so majestically, there was a 
little toilsome steam-tug with a heart of fire and 
arms of iron, that was tugging it bravely on; and 
I knew that if the little steam-tug untwined her 
arms and left the ship, it would wallow and roll 
about and drift hither and thither, and go off with 
the refluent tide, no man knows whither. And so 
I have known more than one genius, high-decked, 
full-freighted, wide-sailed, gay-pennoned, that, but 
for the bare, toiling arms, and brave, warm-beat- 
ing heart of the faithful little wife that nestled 
close to him, so that no wind or wave could part 
them, would soon have gone down with the stream, 
and have been heard of no more.—OLIVER WEN 
DELL HOLMEs. 

A WOMAN attaches her husband to her by attach 
ing herself to her husband. Let her ever reveal 
to him the beautiful, whose soul is the good and 
true. Let her learn the deep significance of a rose 
in her hair, a flower on the mantle, a smiling face 
at the door, the snatch of an old, sweet song at her 
work. Let her see her husband in all things, and 
so thoroughly identify herself with him that he 
shall find the angel of his better nature in every 


lineament of her face and in every gentle tone of 


her voice. —HoLcomBe 

MEN need wives who are in love with them. 
Simple tolerance is not enough to stand the 
strain of married life; and to marry where you 
cannot freely love is to commit an act of dishonesty 
and injustice. 
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WHAT JUNE BROUGHT US. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I. 

N the latter part of May of last year, as we 

three sat sewing one day on the porch at 

Deacon Potts’s, Lily said: “Oh, do let us all 
go some place in June—in the long, summery, 
sunny, delightful days of June; jet us make the 
month so full of good cheer, that we will be glad 
to remember it as long as we live.” 

“Well, you know I can’t go,” said Ida; “ but 
you two can go, and Wilson and I will come 
home and keep house for papa, and your long 
letters will rejoice me, and the stories you tell 
after you come back,” and a little blush of modesty 
apread over her white face and made her look so 
pretty. 

And the answer came from Lily: “ Now, 
one of her nicknames —“ you know very 


Pottsie 
well we wouldn’t go a step if you didn’t; that 
would be too bad; you can go if you only think 
so. Come, now ; how funny that would be, just 
we three—wouldn’t cost so very much; and how 
delightful to remember! We would all go to New 
England, and 

“Oh, no, we'd go to Michigan among our 
cousins in the pine woods, and away to the lake 
shore, and they’d take tents, and we’d camp out, 
and fish, and—”’ 

Here we cut short Ida’s plan very unceremoni- 
ously with: “No, no, we’d go and visit grand- 
mamma! What a treat that would be to sit down 
with a dear old lady like her, born in 1783, and 
hear her tell stories of the old, old times of long 
ago. That would pay.” 

Jn merry mood, we drew cuts to decide the 
matter, and with great laughter and clapping of 
hands Lily was the victor. If we went anywhere, 
it was to be away to New England. 

All this in sport, and yet we did go. 
was willing and glad to keep house for us; the 


A cousin 


men were tolerably willing, provided we did not 
stay long; the physician said the trip would do 
Ida good, if she rested nights and was calm and 
happy. And my proviso was, that there would 
be no fixing done—no sewing, and planning, and 
fussing so that when we started we would not be 
tired out. 

Women in general take all the pleasure out of 
visits by anticipations, and by worrying over what 
they shall wear, and how they will have it made, 
and whether it is in the prevailing style or the 
old style of last year. They are jaded and weary 
when they start; and the self-imposed trouble over 
baggage, and the fancied insults of conductors, 
and finding their choice of seats occupied, and the 
“horrid dust,” and the “awful smells,” and the 
“queer taste” of the water, and the sight of the 
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blind man, or the sick woman, or the fussy girl, or 
the idiotic child anear them, completely upsets 
their tranquility of mind, 

We were to take things coolly ; no matter what 
came, we were to make the best of it; we were to 
see sunshine in all places and under all condi- 
tions. Oh, | knew with these dear girls, brave, 
and sweet-tempered, and considerate, and con- 
sistent, and as cheerful as robins, we’d have a good 
time together And we did. 

Lily says: “Tell the Home women all abont 
our visit. 1’!l help you remember it.” 

We cannot tell all for lack of space, but we can 
run over some of it 

The first night we stopped at Bellaire, on the 
Ohio River, at a pleasant hotel. From the win- 
dows of our sleeping-room, we could look out 
upon the river reflecting the twinkling lights from 
boats, one of which, a tooting little thing, plied 
until nearly midnight between Benwood, on the 
mountain shore Opposite, and Bellaire. The glow 
ing iron forges of Benwood gleamed out like fiery 
caverns until nearly morning. These works give 
employment to a great many men. 

The early morning express was three hours late. 
Now we had anticipated a great deal of enjoyment 
in our ride over the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
and it was not conducive to our happiness when 
we saw, under our window, an old man impres- 
sively lay his forefinger in the palm of his hand, 
and, speaking ominously low, say to a brakeman: 


“T’low I’d not keer for a ride over the road to- | 


day ; them three jubious places would skeer me 
clean out. They don’t keer a cuss, them fellars, 
80 they make time, they don’t.” 

We coughed and closed the window, and talked 
about the width of the river, and made all the 


noise we could to keep Ida from hearing him. | 


She told us after our return home that she heard 
every word, but had hoped that we did not hear. 

The ride over and among the mountains was 
very enjoyable. The conductors, probably because 
we were through passengers, were very attentive 
and kind, and took special pains to make us com- 
fortable, and make the journey agreeable, by 
pointing out places of historic interest. We were 
the business manager, Ida the financier, who car- 
ried the purse and kept accounts, while Lily did 
errands, asked favors and jotted down items of 
interest. We ate dinners and suppers out of our 
family basket, buying tea and coffee each time 
Once, when Lily was off the cars getting a pitcher 
of tea, the train ran back nearly two miles ona 
side track, and lay there for some time. She 
waited patiently, remembering the injunction laid 
upon our little party—“ keep cool.” 

We heard a conductor laugh heartily at her 
once. We wanted a seat turned, that we could | 
eat our dinners facing one another, the sweet | 
home-y way. When the conductor, with a heavy 





* 





blow of his fist, struck the seat and turned it over, 
she said: “Thank you. But I beg your pardon, 
sir: had I known that was all, I could have done 
it myself!” 

How the man with the great maul of a fist did 
laugh ! 

Oh, those mountains! We swing around and 
around, and climb up and up among them, and 
cross three ranges—the Alleghany, the Cumber- 
land and a spur of the Blue Ridge. At Cranberry 
Summit, in the Alleghanies, we are three thousand 
seven hundred feet above tide-water, three thou- 
sand seven hundred feet nearer the sky than we 
are in the valleys. The curves are so short and 
sharp, that from the rear of a train one can often 
see the locomotive at the front, darting in and out 
and skirting around the mountains. These moun- 
tains are covered with low scrub oak. Thick 
growths of cedar follow the course of creeks and 
ravines, What a feeling of loneliness one does 
experience at sight of the little log-cabins with 
their outside chimneys made of sticks, gob-house 
fashion, and plastered with mortar made of the 


|commonest clay mud! And there people like 


ourselves live in these mountain huts year after 
year, and they have births, and deaths, and mar- 
riages, and joys and sorrows, and aches and pains 
Ah me, the heartache they must have! And as 
we looked with sharpened vision, catching flying 
glimpses of the poor bare-armed wife and mother 
the flaxen-haired babies in graduated sizes, the 
dog on the sunny side among the hollyhocks, the 
scarlet bean climbing over the low doorway, the 
liege lord leaning on his hoe-handle out in the 
miniature truck-patch, we sighed in pity for them, 
and thanked the Giver of all good that our own 
lines had fallen in such pleasant places. 

The mountains in the clear June atmosphere of 
that beautiful day in mid-June, appeared to the 
best ad vantage. 

“The great peaks seemed 80 near, 

Burned clean of mist, so starkly bold and clear, 
we seemed to be close among their green crests 
and folded in their cool shadows. 

We pass over ground made ever memorable by 
the scenes in the late civil war. Cheat Mountain 
battle-ground was pointed out by the conductor as 
we flew past. The battle was in two places at 
once, he told us--one place on the hillside at 
Cheat Mountain itself, another in a ravine several 
miles further on in the main range of the Alle- 
ghanies. The mountain battle-ground is not beau- 
tiful nor romantic—a steep, ragged hillside covered 
with dreary-looking scrub oaks and fallen timbers. 
Our thoughts went out to the past, the sad and 
solemn past, with its glory and its woe. 

“ There are piteous, nameless graves, 
Their names no tongue may tell, 
Buried there where they fell, 

The bravest of our braves. 
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Never sweetheart or friend 
Over these mounds shall bend, 
Tenderly putting aside 

The dead, gray leaves; 

Never the votive wreath 


For the unknown brows beneatt 


“So let our heroes rest upon your sunny breast 
Keep them, © South, our tender hearts and true! 
Keep them, © South, and learn to hold them dear 

From year to year! 
Never forget, 
Dying for us they died for you, 
This hallowed dust shall knit us closer yet.” 


Further on is Harper's Ferry — poor, old, 
scarred Harper’s Ferry—at the confluence of the 
Potomac and Shenandoah Rivers. How beautiful 
and plashing and fresh from the twilight fast- 
nesses of the old mountain solitude comes the 

Potomac! How grandly uprise the peaks, stand- 
ing like giant sentinels over the town, sorrowful- 
looking and gloomy enough. We had planned to 
stop over night at Harper’s Ferry, but the air of 
utter loneliness and desolation, and the mournful 
interest attached to the place, made us change our 
determination. Standing on the rear platform, we 
looked at the bold, wild hills and ruined arsenal, 
the weirdest, ghostliest place in all the world, it 
seemed, and half-aloud repeated: “John Brown, 
of Ossawattomie. 

“Yes,” said the old passenger who had nibbled 
liquorice-root, or gummed it, all the way from 
Wheeling, “they led him out, w’at was left of ’im 
You see yon old fort down thar—thar to the left 0’ 
that pile o’ stuff—that’s whar old John was kep’ 
You see it’s pretty nigh riddled to nuthin’—shot 
through and through, That’s whar he was con- 
finded prev’us to his execution, an’ they shot at 
‘im freckquently through the winders an’ walls 
before he was led out to be hung.” 

We shuddered, and turned away to get out of 
reach of the glib tongue of the jabbering old man. 
He ran his hand into a tail pocket, and brought it 
out full of liquorice-roots sticking through his 
bony old fingers. 

A small brick building in the grounds of the 
United States Arsenal was where John Brown was 
confined. It was riddled through and through, 
and the windows were broken out. “John Brown’s 
Fort” is painted in large, black letters on a dingy 
white ground on the side of the building next the 
railroad. 

Where the train stopped, after crossing the 
bridge, at the foot of the towering peak, a shade 
of coming twilight was gathering, and a solemn 
silence seemed to settle down softly. We were all 
tired, and looking out at the ferns and blooming 
laurel, when the fragrance of the low-trailing 
arbutus came to us most delightfully, and with a 
sweetness sweeter, it seemed, than we had ever 


They led him out to die.” 





known. It was a gracious surprise, and a treat | of the cross surmounting the dome, and of the 
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doubly welcome because of our weariness. This 
in sight of all the gloom, and sears, and loneliness, 
and the sorrowful remembrances of Harper's 
Ferry, came like a sad benediction. We from the 
North, on the soil of the South, accepted it as a 
blessed omen, 

The dome at Washington shone distinctly in the 
moonlight. The beautiful city! Our home in the 
peaceful quiet of the country, lyirg under the same 
moonlight, came up in contrast to the life in 
Washington—the restless, uneasy, unsatisfactory 
life—and then, as divining our thoughts, a low 


voice beside us softly said: 


“ There'll come a day when all the aspiration 
Now with such fervor fraught, 
A lifts to heights of breathless exaltation, 


Will seem a thing of naught. 


‘ There'll come a day when riches, bonor, glory, 
Music and song and art, 

Will look li 
Where each has played his part.” 


ke puppets in a worn out story, 


We stayed all night at Baltimore. This old 
city, rich in historical interest, we had hoped to 
visit leisurely; but time did not permit. In one 
of its homes a sweet woman’s eyes were looking 
out for us, but the fear of being obliged to spend a 
Sabbath day among strangers hurried us on. 

Some birthday presents for Nellie were pur- 
chased here, and sent back by mail in good time 
“fur de ’casion;” and while buying strawberries 
and early cherries for dessert at our noon lunch, 
Ida came upon a chatty lad selling sea-shells. 
They were lovely ones, and the cost was not one- 
tenth the sum we would pay for them at home 
She came in with the pretty treasures piled up in 
her arms. One of the stipulations was that there 
was to be no unnecessary baggage, so we sent them 
home by express, delighted with the purchase. 

Baltimore brought different thoughts to us 
Lily thought of poor Poe, of his grave and his 
monument, and his strange, weird poetry. Ida, 
more practical, thought of “the foam-crested waves 
of Chesapeake Bay,” and of what constituted it— 
the largest inlet on the Atlantic coast of the United 
States—two hundred miles long and from four to 
forty broad. Its numerous arms receive many 
navigable rivers, such as the Susquehanna and the 
Patapsco on the north, throngh Maryland, the 
James from Virginia, and the Potomac on the 
west. This beautiful bay affords depth of water 
for ships of any burden, really carrying the ocean 
up to the very wharves of Baltimore. 

And we thought of the monuments there, espe- 
cially Battle Monument, erected to the memory of 
those who fell while defending the city from the 
attack of the British, September 12th, 1814. And 
we thought of the grand Catholic Cathedral, very 
high and wide, and made of massive granite, and 
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great organ, the largest in the Union, having six 
thousand pipes; and with a hungry longing we 


thought of the two beautiful paintings—“ The | 


Descent from the Cross,” presented by Louis XVI 
of France; and “St. Louis bringing his Officers 


and Soldiers Slain before Tunis,” presented by 


Charles X. 

And the beautiful cities, and lands fresh, and 
green, and grassy, and starry with ox-eyed daisies, 
passed us—Havre de Grace, where our old, old 
neighbors in the very long ago sent fine webs 
of snowy, flaxen linen to be stamped like calico ; 
Wilmington, Del., on the beautiful Delaware 
River, built on the sloping hills, and commanding 
one of the most restful views we ever saw, the city 
supplied with water from the Brandywine, the 
creek made memorable by the bloody battle of 
September, 1777; Philadelphia; Trenton, N. J., 
remembered as the scene of Washington’s night 
attack upon the British in the winter of 1776, 


when he surprised them by crossing the river on | 
the floating ice, or rather when it was supposed 
the ice rendered it impassable; Newark, on the | 


Passaic River, nine miles from New York; and 
finally, just at sunset, reaching the city. A home- 
like hotel in this great “city of strangers” made 
our first visit to New York a very delightful re- 
membrance. We three live it over many and 
many a time since. Pipsey Ports. 


MANNER.—The whole value of manner lies in 
its sincerity. If it be not a true expression of 


the inner feelings, it is nothing. A great mistake | 


of Lord Chesterfield was in teaching that, as man- 
ner was so important, it should be selected, laid 
out and put on like a dress, instead of being de- 


veloped from within. This is a favorite idea of | 


many persons. They see the advantage of manners 
which are graceful and dignified, cordial and 
genial, sympathetic and kind, and they determine 

to adopt and recommend them. They do not re-| 
flect that such manners are the natural outflow of 
a benevolent heart and a friendly feeling, and not 

to be counterfeited by any artificial semblance. 

What they have to do is to cultivate not manner, 

but reality; to cherish a living interest in the | 
welfare and concerns of others, a warm feeling of 
sympathy, and a hearty desire to contribute to the 

general happiness—then the manner they so much 

admire will follow as naturally as the bloom on 

freshly-gathered fruit. 

Do nor be older in your feelings than you are 
in fact. Therefore never withdraw your interest 
from life. See what is going on. It is a good 
thing for a man to set his affections on things 
above, and to have investments in Heaven. There 
is a time for thes things; but they are not incon- 
sistent with the knowledge of what is taking place 
below. Men should let the heart of the times 
brood upon their hearts. 


| 


“ 





LET THE CHILDREN SLEEP. 
E who checks a child in terror, 
Stops his play and stills his song,” 
He who wakes a child from slumber 
Does as great and grievous wrong. 
All day playing, all day growing, 
All day working with the brain— 
Till, to strengthen weakened members, 
Till, to ease the nervous strain, 
God sends gentle sleep. 


Naught can live without sound slumber, 
Bird, or beast, or bee, or flower ; 
And the earth sleeps calm al! winter 
To recuperate its power. 
Nature comes to our tired children, 
Folds them in her soft embrace, 
While they sleep, with dextrous fingers 
Lays each muscle in its place. 
Let the children sleep / 


See yon listless, yawning school-boy, 
Heavy-lidded, heavier-brained ! 
Every nerve refuses action, 
Like a bow that’s overstrained. 
See our school-girls, dosed and tonicked, 
Pallid cheeks and aching heads, 
Snatched each morn from blessed slumber, 
Forced from restful, healthful beds. 
Let the children sleep! 


Sunrise gilds the bending wheat-fields, 
Bird, and bee, and flower uprise ; 
sut they neither toil nor study, 
Little rest will them suffice. 
Eight hours’ sleep may be sufficient 
For the early bird’s short span, 
Only God knows what is needed 
By a little, growing man. 
Let the children sleep ! 


Soon enough come nights of waking, 
Business troubles, child-birth pain, 

Weary limbs and anxious spirit, 
Aching eyes and reeling brain, 

Watchful hours by fevered bedsides, 
Duties that they cannot shirk ; 

And the little frames are strengthening, 
Toughening for their coming work, 

By God-given sleep! 


Low in yonder quiet church-yard, 
Where tall grasses, sighing, wave, 
Many a husband, many a father, 
Lies within his tear-wet grave ; 
Many a mother, whose young children 
Stumble, guideless, toward the pit; 
Many a white-faced household darling— 
On whose tombstone might be writ, 
Died from want of sleep! 
Ema E. BREwsTsR. 
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TO GIVE IS TO LIVE 


HE house was a marvel of architectural beauty, 
and its furniture the richest and most elegant 
that Paris could supply All that money was 

able to procure for the heart’s satisfaction had the 
princely owner of this splendid mansion gathered 
around him. Was he happy? We shall see. 

“Is Mr. Goldwin at home?” asked a gentleman 
at the door of this mansion. 

“Yes, sir.” And the visitor was shown into the 
library, where Mr. Goldwin sat alone. 

“Ah! Mr. Latimer! Glad to see you.” 

And the two men shook hands with the cordi- 
ality of friends. 

When they were seated, each regarding the 
other with a kindly interest, Mr. Latimer said 
familiarly and with genuine warmth: “It is 
pleasant to look into your face again. I could 
not pass through the city without seeing you.”’ 

“T should have been sorry if you had done so. 
Old friends are worth nore than new. That’s my 
experience.” 

“ You are not looking so well as when I last saw 
you.” And Mr. Latimer leaned closely to his 
friend and scanned his face narrowly. ‘Not as 
well in either mind or body, I should say.” 

“ You read the signs aright,” Mr. Goldwin an- 
swered., 

“What's the meaning of it?” asked his friend. 
“A man who counts his two or three millions 
ought to be at ease in mind, and have full oppor- 
tunity to look after his bodily condition” 

“As to the ease of mind,” was replied, “that is 
something which great wealth does not bring; but 
rather care, and worry, and vexation of spirit. 1 
give you my experience, and observation tells me 
that it differs little from that of other men in my 
position.” 

“What are you doing with your money?” 
queried the friend. 

“Doing as other men—seeking to make it as 
largely productive as possible.” 


“ Adding bond to bond, house to house, land to | 


land ?” 


Te 

“ Are you six, or ten, or twenty per cent. happier 
every year, according to the ratio of increase in 
your fortune ?” 

Mr Goldwin, whose eyes had been resting on 
the floor in a dreary kind of stare, raised them 
quickly to the face of his friend and looked at him 
curiously. 

“You never thought of that?” 

ee ng 

“ What profit, then, if our gains do not add to 
our happiness—if we do not reap a double in- 
terest ?” 

“None that I 
win. 

“There must be a mistake somewhere in the 
calculation of most men who get rich. They seek 


“an see,” answered Mr. Gold- 


wealth as above all things desirable; and yet a | 


happy rich man is rarely if ever found. Some 
that i 


to be found,” 


know are among the most miserable people | 


OEMONS. 


Mr. Goldwin heaved a deep sigh, but made no 
answer. 

“There is no reason why a rich man should not 
be among the happiest on earth; for to him God 
has given the largest opportunity.” 

“In the means of enjoyment?” 

“Yes.” 

“From some sad defect in the order of things, 
these means do not reach the end so much de- 
sired,” said Mr Goldwin. 

“Our own fault in a misuse of the means,” 

“You were always a preaching philosopher,” 
said Mr. Goldwin, with a forced smile. “1’m in 
a listening mood. Go on.” 

“ The Being who made us,” resumed his friend, 
“is the richest and happiest in all the wide uni- 
verse. He created us for happiness, and stamped 
upon us His image and His likeness. The law of 
His happiness He made the law of our happiness. 
Can we be anything bu miserable if we violate 
that law? Now what is that law ?” 

Mr. Goldwin did not answer. 

“ The Lord is a giver—never a receiver. Always 
and forever He is yiving to His creatures; first 
life, and then everything to make that life blessed 
{re you a giver, my dear old friend ?” 

Mr. Goldwin’s h»ad drooped slowly until it 
rested on his bosom. Very still he sat for a long 
time. A dim perception of what his friend meant 
began to dawn upon his mind. 

“Ts it possible,’ said Mr. Latimer, “for any 
creature who violates the true order of his being 
to be happy? Let us take an illustration: Sup- 
pose the lungs, instead of giving back to the heart 
for distribution through the arteries and veins the 
blood that is constantly pouring in upon it, were 
selfishly to keep the rich treasure of life to them- 
selves, would not congestion, pain and death be 
the result. ‘To give is to live,’ is a saying full of 
the profoundest truth; and so is this other saying: 
‘We only possess what we have bestowed.’ God 
is the great Giver; and only in the degree that we 
are like Him can we be happy. This is the burden 
of all preaching and the essence of all Scripture. 
To seek for happiness in any other way is fruit- 
less.”’ 

Mr. Goldwin lifted his head and looked for some 
moments earnestly into his friend’s face. 

“To give is to live.’ He repeated the sentence 
in a slow and thoughtful manner. “I have heard 
that saying before, but did not see its meaning. 
It touched my ear as an idle play upon words,” 

“Tt involves the whole philosophy of life,” an- 
swered Mr. Latimer. “It expresses the law 
stamped on all nature, animate and inanimate. 
The earth gives its vitalizing force to seeds and 
nourishes the tender roots. ‘Lhe roots send up the 
living juices they receive and give them to the 
growing stems and trunk; these in turn send for- 
ward the treasures of life to the branch, leaves and 
flowers; and these again conspire with the whole 
plant or tree for the production of fruits and seeds 
that are for the use of man and beast. Nothing 
for itself—each and all tor others. This is God’s 
image and likeness in creation. But man oblite- 


| rates that image and likeness, and sets at naught 
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the divine law. Is it any wonder that all throngh 
life his way is strewn thickly with disappoint- 
ment, sorrow and pain? How could it be other- 
wise? If aclear stream breaks from its narrow 


boundary and goes wandering off into low meadow- 


lands, where nature has made no channel for its 
course, shall we be surprised to find it in after 
years the source of poisonous miasmas and marshy 
wastes full of foul and hurtful creatures? All 
evil is but some perverted good the violation of 
some divine law; and all mental pain has this 
origin and this alone. If we seek happiness in 
obedience to the law of our being, we will find it— 
if pot, not. The rule has no exception.” 


“Rich and poor are alike bound,” said Mr. | 


Goldwin, drawing a deep breath as he spoke. 
“Alike bound,” answered his friend. “They 
who regard only themselves, be they high or low, 


wise or ignorant, rich or poor, will find no true | 


peace or rest either in this world or the next.” 

A servant opened the door and said: “ Mr. 
Orton is here.” 

“Tell him to come in,” answered Mr. Goldwin, 
withont rising. “ My agent,” he said, speaking to 
Mr. Latimer. “I will detain him only a few 
minutes to-day.” d 

A amall, hard-faced man of about fifty came in. 

“ Anything special ?” asked Mr. Goldwin. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the man 

“Tt can wait until to-morrow, I presume, I’m 
engaged to-day.’ 

“Not very well, sir. It is the matter of Hart & 
Wilson's rent. We must give notice of an ad- 
vance to-day, or they will hold over for another 
year at five thousand ; and we can get six thousand 
just as well as not. It would cost them twice this 
advance to move, besides deranging their business. 
I’d put the rate at seven thousand if I were you. 
They’ll pay it rather than risk the loss of going 
int» another neighborhood.” 

“Have you talked with them about an ad- 
vance?” asked Mr. Gioldwin. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ What did they say ?” 

“Oh, talked liked all the rest of them—made a 
dreadful poor mouth. Said their business hadn’t 
earned a dollar for the last six months. But all 
this goes in one ear and out of the other with me. 
I’m used to it. The store is worth to you what it 
will bring, and you ought to get it.” 

“ Business has not been good for the past year,” 
said Mr. Goldw in, 


“That's nothing to us, sir, Real estate keeps 


up, and good business places like this one are in | 


demand. If Hart & Wilson can’t make the rent, 
somebody else can. 
an advance ?” 


Mr. Goldwin did not reply immediately. A | 


struggle to which he was wholly unused was going 
on in his mind 

“ A thousand dollars,” he said at length, speak- 
ing in a low, reflective tone, “ will not be much to 
me. Whether added to or taken away from my in- 
come, I shall not perceive the difference. But to 
these men, exposed to all the perils of business, 
safety or ruin may turn on the piyot of this sum. 
No, Mr. Orton, I will not advance the rent.” 

The agent's look of surprise was a commentary 
on hie principal’s usual determination in such 
cases. 

“These men have you to thank,” said Mr. 


Shall I give them notice of 


CGoldwin, as Orton retired, sut for our talk, 
I would have raised the rent.” 

| “And in so doing added nothing to your happi- 

ness,” 

“ Nothing.” ; 

“Do you feel better, or worse, for this human 
consideration of others?” asked Mr. Latimer. 
“ Look down into your consciousness and see how 
the case stands Is the sense of failure to add a 
thousand dollars to your income for the next year 
strong enough to obliterate the satisfaction that 
pervades your heart with the very warmth of 
Heaven?” 
| “It is not strong enough,” said the rich man 
“Ah, my friend!” he added, with earnestness, 
“vou have opened for me the door of a new world, 
and given me glimpses of a new order of life. 1 
feel something here,” and he laid his hand against 
his breast, “that | have never felt before—a rest, 
1a peace, a satisfaction that no gain of money, ne 

matter how large, ever produced.” 
| “Toe reason is clear,” answered his friend. 
“You have considered another’s good rather than 
your own; and in so doing have turned from self 
to God—turned as a flower turns to the sun and 
receives light and warmth into its bosom.” 
| “You speak in attractive metaphor,” said Mr 
Goldwin. 

“No, in plain truth. We turn our souls from 
God when we turn our affections to self and the 
world; and then, of course, we are in darkness, 
cold, disquietude and pain: how could it be other- 
wise, when God is the only source of light and 
warmth, of tranquility and joy We turn our- 
selves toward Him when, like Him, we seek the 
good of others, and the blessedness of His life 
| begins to flow into ours.” 

* A new gospel,” said Mr. Goldwin, with feeling 

“No. It s two thousand years old: ‘A new 
commandment I give unto you, that ye love one 
another.” ‘As ye would that men should do unt 
| you, do ye so unto them.” 

" Another caller was announced. 

“Mr. Bacon,” said a gentleman who was shown 
into the library, thus introducing himself. “ Mr. 
Bacon, of the firm of Hallet & Bacon.” 

“Oh, yes. I’ve not had the pleasure of meeting 
you before,” replied Mr. Goldwin, courteously 
* Be seated.” 

“T have called to see you about a new lease,’ 
said the visitor, coming at once to his subject. 

“My agent, Mr. Orton, will arrange that busi- 
ness for you.” Mr. Goldwin spoke with a slight 
change of countenance, as though the subject were 
an unpleasant one. 

“ Pardon my intrusion, sir,” replied the visitor ; 
“but in this matter we axk, as a favor, to confer 
with you, as we cannot make Mr. Orton compre- 
hend the situation of affairs. He is as inflexible 
as iron.” 

“Say on; I shall be pleased to confer with you ; 
and Mr. Goldwin’s manner softened. 

“Our lease will expire in May next,” said Mr. 
Bacon. “We have been paying nine thousand 
dollars a year, and Mr. Orton says that the lease 
will not be renewed at less than eleven thousand, 
Such an advance for us is out of the question. 
Our business does not justify even the present 
rate.” 

“You are old tenants, and have always paid 
promptly,” replied Mr. Goldwin. “If the case 
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ia aa you say, there shall be no increase of 
rent.’ 

The countenance of Mr. Bacon lightened, but a 
shadow still rested upon it. Mr. Goldwin ob- 
served this, and said: ‘* Will that be satisfactory ?” 

“It wonld be entirely so if we were able to 
make any fair calculation in regard to business 
But we are not. Everything is working down- 
ward, as you know, and next year’s earnings may 
be far less than the poor returns of this, In that 
case, nine thousand dollars taken ont for rent 
would scarcely leave an amount eqnal to our ex- 
penses, We do not expect to make money as 
things are; but we wish to keep up onr business 
connections and hold our own until affairs get into 
a more stable and healthy condition. Is it asking 
too much of our landlord that he take some share 
in the evil as well as the good? His real estate 
is sure, but our business is not. His principal 
cannot be touched; ours may be swept away in 
some sudden disaster,” 

“How much rent can you pay?” asked Mr. 
Goldwin. 

“Seven thousand is the utmost we feel that it 
would be safe for us to undertake.” 

“Suppose I will not comedown? What then?” 

“We shall consider the subject carefully, and 
decide to hold on or move, as seems best. If you 
will give a new lease at seven thousand dollars a 
year, we are ready to take it; if you will not, then 
we must look around and see what offers,” 

Mr. Goldwin mused for some time. 

“Two thousand dollars a year for five years,” 
he said to himself, “ will he ten thousand dollars. 
A handsome sum to throw into the street.”’ 

The sympathy he had begun to feel for the 
struggling merchants died out, and the old hard- 
ness of heart returned. 

“T will think about it,” he replied to Mr. Bacon, 
in a brisk and rather sharp voice. 

“When shall we know about it?” asked the 
other. 

“In a day or two; or as soon as I can confer 
with Mr. Orton, my agent.” 

Mr. Bacon arose, bowed and withdrew. 

“You see how it is,” said Mr. Guldwin to his 
friend, as soon aa they were alone. 

“Yes, I see,” replied Mr. Latimer. 

“They'd want my store for nothing if I were 
weak enough to give them the rent” 

“Your way of putting it,” said Mr. Latimer, a 
smile playing about his lips. 

“A geotleman wishes to see yon.” 

The servant had opened the door for the third 
time. 

Mr. Goldwin gave a kind of nervous start as he 
took the card handed him by the servant and read 
the name—* Epwarp 8. Linconn,” 

“M-re trouble about reuts,”’ he said, aside, to 
his friend. “1 shall puta stop to this.” Then, 
sp-aking to the servant, he t Id him to show Mr, 
Lincoln into the library. The visitor, with care 
written all over his fave, entered. When seated, 
he opened the business on which he came without 
circumlocution. Lhere was a tremor of anxiety in 
his voice. Mr. Goldwin was right. It was an- 
other case of * trouble about rent.” Bat the land- 
lord felt irritated Interrupting the speaker before 
half through, he said, in a hard, impatient way : 
“My agent, Mr Orton, attends to these matters, 
and | must bey to refer you to him.” 
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“ We can do nothing with your agent,” replied 
the visitor, in a half-distressed, half-indignant tone 
of voice 

“I’m sorry for you, then, but cannot help it.” 
The cold indifference with which this was raid 
sent a chill along Mr. Latimer’s nerves. The 
voice seemed scarcely like that of his friend. 

“You will not consider our case?” said Mr, 
Lincoln, rising. 

“No, sir; Mr. Orton is my business agent.” 

The merchant withdrew, anger and disappoint- 
ment darkening his face. 

“You see again” said Mr. Goldwin, turning to 
his friend, with the hardness still in his eye. 

“Yes, « see again,” was the brief answer. 

“If I hadn't an agent to stend between me and 
these men, they would worry the life out of me.” 

“What life?” asked Mr Latimer. 

‘I don’t understand you.” Mr. Goldwin looked 
puzzled. : 

“The life that seeks happiness in getting or in 
giving?” 

A few swift changes awept over the face of Mr. 
Goldwin. He started from his chair and walked 
the floor rapidly. Then he sat down, looking 
thonghtful and subdued, 

“As ye would that men should do unto you, do 
ye even so to them.”” Mr, Latimer spoke in a low 
voice, and with impressive earnestness. ‘My 
dear old friend,” he added, after a brief silence, 
“T would not urge this matter upon you if you 
were professedly given over to the service of self 
and the world. But you are not. In early child- 
hood a pious mother stored your memory with 
heavenly truths, and led your feet into the ways of 
kindness and charity. As you grew toward man- 
hood, the good seeds thus planted sent down roots 
into your mind, and leaves and blossoms untolded 
in the air and sunshine. After awhile you became 
a member of the church and a partaker of its 
solemn ordinances. You took upon you, before 
men and angels, the name of Christ; and you are 
hoping for salvation in His name, Now, a name 
signities quality. You cannot be saved through 
His name unless you have His quality; and He 
cannot give you this quality uniess you live in 
ohedience to His laws. We must abide in the 
Vine, and draw life trom the Vine, or be cast off 
as unfruitf.l We must be like our Lord, or we 
cannot live with Him in Heaven.” 

Mr. Goldwin’s head was bent again on his 
borom. He sat motionless, almost, as a statue, 

“There are two lives,” continued the friend— 
“a natural life, into which each of us ie born, and 
a spiritual life, into which we come through re- 
generation. ‘ Phat which ia born of the flesh is 
flesh, and that which is born of the Spirit is spirit. 
Marvel not that [ s:id unto you, Ye must be born 
again.’ The natural loves self, and the spiritual 
loves the neighbor. The n tural seeks to draw 
evervthing to itself; the spiritual finds its highest 
delight in giving of its good things to others, If 
we are born of God, we have the love of giving in 
our souls; but if we are not born of God, our de- 
light isin getting and holding Each one of us, 
by selfexamination, may know which life rulese— 
the heavenly or the earthly.” 

“ There is no doubt in my case,” said Mr. G@ld- 
win, speaking in a firm voice. “ Lt is the earthly, 
and n t the heavenly.” 

“What then?” 
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“Ah! that is the momentous question.” 

“The pivot on which all your future turns, 
said Mr. Latimer. 

* What shall I do?” 

“Settle first, in your own mind, your true rela- 
tion to God and man; and then compel yourself, 


” 


throngh divine strength, which will be given if! 


you ask for it—‘ Ask and ye shall receive’—to do 
what you see to be right. To God your relation 
is that of one who receives bountifully of His 
natural blessings. He has intrusted you with 
large wealth—a thousand times more than you 
ean use for bodily and mental well-being—in- 
trusted it to you that you may be a free or a con- 
strained dispenser of His bounty. If from a love 
of the neighbor you are a free dispenser, then your 
blessing is doubled; if from a love of self only a 
constrained di+penser, vou louse the blessing of both 
receiver and giver. Your relation to man I need 
hardly state ; 
said.” 

“Then I must sell all that I have and give to 
the poor,” said Mr. Goldwin, strong lines gather- 
ing on his forehead. 

“All the riches of pride and self-love, and be- 


come poor in spirit, for of such is the Kingdom of 


Heaven.” 

The lines faded off from Mr. Goldwin’s fore- 
head, and light as from some new revelation paled 
the shadows on his face. 

“You are leading me into the thought of new 
and better things,” he said. “I see a divine 
philosophy never understood before. God has 
given me great possessions, and laid on me, at the 
same time, great responsibilities. 
meet these responsibilities ?” 

“ Not by shifting them off on another, my friend 


If any wrong is done in the administration of your | 


trust, it will avail nothing when your final accounts 
are settled, to say, ‘Mr. Orton is my agent. 
him.’” 

Mr Goldwin gave a start. 
overspread his face. 

“You have a novel way of putting things, my 
friend,” he remarked, a huskiness in his yoice. 

“A true way, | hope,” was the reply. 

“Too true for my comfort. Your visit has not 
made me a happier man.” 

“if it help to make you a better man, then | 
know that yon will be a happier man. Shall | 
not be content?” 

It would weary the reader were we to put on 
record all the long conversation that followed. 
Was it fruitless? Let us see. 

A year later. Time, evening. Mr. Goldwin 
sitting alone in his library. A visitor enters, 

“Why, Latimer! Was thinking of you this 
moment. (ilad to see you again!” 

And the two men shook hands with the cor- 
diality of real friends. As they still held each 
other tightly by the hand, eyes reading eyes, Mr. 
Latimer said: “it is well with you, I see. Body 
and mind in better condition than they were a 
year ago?” 

“T hope so.” 

“ Life not worried out ?” 

“No;” answering with a quiet smile. 

“Mr. Orton saves you from that damage ?” 

A flash. as from some old fire of indignation, 
burned for a moment across Mr. Goldwin’s face. 

“ He is no longer my agent.” 


A slight pallor 


| been paid to the last dollar. 


| 


it is involved in what I have just | 


How shall I | 


Go to | 


| 
| “Ah! I’m pleased at that. I hope your 
| Present agent has a heart of flesh, and not of 
| stone.” 

| “He is at least trying to administer with judg- 
ment and justice.” 

“Tempered with humanity, I hope?” said Mr 
Latimer. 

“T hope so. 

“Ts that so 

“Yes; and the result is a loss of income for the 
last year of over twelve thousand dollars as com- 
pared with the previous year.” 

“And the gain? What of that?” 

“T am not able to count the gain, it is so large.”’ 
The voice that said this was clear of utterance 
and full of satisfaction. 

“Of what does it consist ?” 

“Of so many things that I fail to make the 
enumerafion.” 

“ Mention a few. I am deeply interested.” 

“T have quietude of mind, instead of the old 
restless, dissatisfied states that often made my days 
and nights a burden. The hours I devote each 
day toa careful administration of my affairs give 
my thoughts a healthy activity; and, the knowl- 
edge I get of the men to whom my property is 
leased, and the nature and condition of their busi- 
ness, enables me to be considerate and just; and 
| this brings its own reward, deep and pure.” 

“ Above all that can be counted in dollars and 
| cents ?” 

“Yer; far above. I think, now, of two men, 
who, if Orton had remained my agent, would have 
gone into bankruptcy. ‘lhey are out of danger to- 
day. They were tardy in paying their rent. I 
asked an interview, and kindly invited their con- 
fidence, for I believed them to be honest. They 
showed me their business. It had been prudently 
| conducted, but was not large enough to justify the 
rent they were paying. Two or three losses had 
embarrassed them. They were disheartened. I 
pitied them, and, losing sight for the time of my 
| own interests, thought only of theirs. I put my- 
self temporarily in their place, and considered 
their affairs 28 if they were my own. The rent, 
as I have said, was too high; it had been paying 
me a very large percentage on the value of the 
property. I made it lower. It would have done 


I am my own a rent.” 
£ 
9)? “ 


| you good had you seen the surprise and relief that 


lit up their faces when I volunteered a reduction, 
I did more; I said: ‘ Meet your more pressing de- 
mands, and let me wait to a more convenient 


| season; only see that I am kept secure.’ 


“Well, they weathered the storm, and I have 
It would have been 
very different with those men had Orton remained 
my agent; and very different with me.” 

“You never think of this without a feeling of 
deep eatistaction,” said Mr. Latimer. 

* Never.” 

“The memory of a good deed is a perpetual de- 
light. It is a treasure laid up in the heaven of 


| our minds, where moth and rust do not corrupt, 





and where thieves do not break through and steal. 
O my friend, what golden opportunities the Good 
Father has placed in your way! You have gold 
and silver in lavish abundance, and God is show- 
ing yon how it may be transmuted into imperish- 
able riches,” 

A servant entered and gave Mr. Goldwin a let- 
ter. He broke the seal and read it, in silence, 
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twice over. 
face, saw a flood of light pass over it. 
“From a lady, but anonymous.” 
“Ah! The contents give you pleasure, I see.” 
“] will read it for you ;” and Mr. Goldwin read : 


“DeaR AND Honorep Sir: A grateful wife 
and mother writes to you in the fullness of her 
heart, impelled by an inner dictate which she can- 
not disregard. You had my husband in your 

ywer—he was legally and morally bound to you 
in a contract, the enforcement of which on your 
part would have been ruin. He stood on the edge 
of a gulf, and your hand could pull him back or 
push him in. If you had considered only your- 
self, as most men do, I shudder to think of how it 
might be with me and mine to-day. Something 
far worse than poverty would, | fear, be our bitter 

rtion. May He who put it into your heart to 
merciful bless you with even more abundance 
of this world’s goods, and with the higher blessing 
of eternal riches in Heaven 
“Truly yours, 
“A GRATEFUL WIFE AND MOTHER.” 


“Do you guess the writer's name ?” asked Mr. 
Latimer. 


Mr. Latimer, who was watching his | 





“No; how can I think, at this moment, of any 
transaction like that to which she refers?” 

“You are learning to live, I see,’ said Mr 
Latimer—“ are finding out the secret of happi- 
ness—are truly enjoying the wealth that, a year 
ago, like great masses of stagnant water, was fill- 
ing your soul with oppression and sickening 
/miasmas. The air, so poisonous then, is clear and 
wholesome to-day, and every breath of it that you 
inhale reddens your blood with a new vitality, 
which is felt in pleasant thrills through every 
artery and vein of your moral being.” 

“For all of which I thank you, as a wise and 
faithful friend,” answered Mr. Goldwin. 

“ Rather,” was replied, “let your thanks go to 
Him who put it into my heart to speak words of 
truth and soberness, which, happily, fell like good 
seed into good ground, bringing forth in due 
season a harvest of blessings.’ 

T. S, ARTHUR. 


AIM at perfection in everything, though in most 
things it is unattainable; for they who aim at it 
|and persevere will come much nearer to it than 
those whose laziness and despondency make them 
| give it up as unattainable. 


Record of Shristian Charity. 


THE SANITARIUM ASSOCIATION OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 


HIS is an important charity, having for its 
object the care of children, Its special work 


is to take charge of destitute little ones dur- | 


ing the hot summer months, and give them food, 
medical attendance and fresh air, things sadly 
needed by those who otherwise would slowly waste 
away in stifling courts and alleys. 

The Sanitarium is located at Point Airy, a 
grassy spot of several acres, overshadowed by fine 
trees, at the southern end of Windmill Island, in 
the Delaware River, opposite Philadelphia. This, 
the property of the Reading Railroad Company, 
has been freely tendered by the corporation for 
the use of the association, while the Windmill 
Island Ferry Company offer free transportation to 
the little ones and their friends. 

‘Yo all those who know how trying a time the 
summer is to very young children, this charity 
appeals in a most forcible manner. We may add, 
moreover, that this work is one in which a little 
money may be made to go very far, as the average 
cost of caring for a child on the island averages 
only six cents per day. For this small sum each 


beneficiary may be afforded pure air, abundant | 
food, needful medicine, shelter in the large frame | 


building in case of storm and a comfortable bed, 
with careful attention, if ill enough to require such 
accommodation. Besides all these things, friends 
of the institution have provided swings, toys, 
games, half-worn clothing, and so forth, for the 
amusement and comfort of the children. 

During the past year, a serious misfortune befell 


|the Sanitarium in the shape of a severe tornado, 
which swept away all the out-sheds, and the greater 
| part of the original building, involving the asso- 
|ciation in expenses that had not been foreseen, 
amounting to several hundred dollars. One of 
the most interesting features of the work during 
the same period was the care extended to forty- 
two little ones placed in charge of the managers 
by the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children. As might be expected, these two asso- 
ciations work admirably together, the one supple- 
menting the office of the other. 

This charity grew out of the Children’s Free 
Excursions, so popular some years ago. They 
were discontinued because it was found that the 
expenses of one day, otherwise directed, would be 
amply sufficient to extend the benefit of pure air 
and medical attendance to poor children for many 
days—in short, that it would be less costly and 
more profitable to seek for the same good upon a 
permanent basis. The charter of the Sanitarium 
Association provides that it is to have a perpetual 
existence, 

Those who desire to visit the island can obtain 
tickets for this purpose from any of the gentlemen 
whose names we give, to whom also contributions 
may be sent, as well as to Bines & Sheaff, 114 S. 
Fourth Street. 

President, Daniel Baugh, 20 S. Delaware Ave- 
jnue. Vice-President, Dr. William B. Atkinson, 

1400 Pine Street. Secretary and Treasurer, Dr. 
Eugene Wiley, 330 Reed Street. Superintendent, 
Dr. William H. Hutt, 324 Federal Street. 

The board of managers is composed of fuurteen 
, gentlemen ; besides, there is an advisory board 
| consisting of thirty ladies, 
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RUSSIA. | Russia, European and Asiatic, extends over 
nearly eight million square miles. Except in the 
| newly-conqnered provirces of Tartary, there are 
lnot many high mountains, In fact all Russia 
‘may be thought of as an immense plain, covered 
| with almost never-ending forests, and watered by 


HE three greatest «mpires in the world are 
ih the Russian, the British and the Chinese. 

Of these the Russian is the most extensive, 
and the Chinese the moot populous. 
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great sluggish rivers. Though the country is 
thinly inhabited, and the people are very poor, 
the enormous extent of Russia makes the Czar 
(the name given to the ruler) very rich and 
powerful. 

Russia exports timber, pitch, hemp and flax, 
hides and tallow, choice furs and corn. The great 
forests are principally of pine, fir, larch, elder and 
birch, and are the home of abundant wild animals, 
viz., bisons, deer, wild boars, bears, wolves, glut- 
tons, badgers, foxes, weasels, otters, ermines and 
squirrels, In the extreme north, reindeer are 
found, 

The south of Russia, including the Crimea, is 
warm and dry. The Steppes are extensive plains 
of undulating country, > ta without a tree, and 
inhabited hy pastoral Tartar tribes, with large 
herds of sheep and cattle and Bactrian camels; 
while wild asses, antelopes and jerboas are found. 
Here also are grown very large quantities of corn, 
for exportation from Odessa and other Black Sea 
porta, 

The people of Russia are industrious and peace- 
able, and fond of their czar, whom they regard 
with superstitious reverence. Their religion is 
that of the Greek Church, and their cathedrals, 
reonasteries and churches are often of great size, 
and have almost fabulous wealth. The clergy, 
however, are seldom educated, and too often per- 
form their mechanical rites with little real piety. 

Until the reign of the present Czar Alexander, 
the great majority of the peasants were merely 
serfs—that is, slaves attached to the soil, the 
property of their feudal lord. It is to the great 
honor of Alexander that he enfranchised them by 
edict about fourteen years ago, and has thus made 
their hard lot more bearable. 

Traveling in Russia is slow and costly. The 
roads are bad, and the distances very great. The 
“tarantass,” a Russian coach, is shown on the 
right of the picture, outside a village inn. 

The river Neva, at St. Petersburg, is frozen 
over five months in the year, and sledges dragged 
by horses and men are used instead of wheeled 
-arriages. 

The great palace at Moscow called the Kremlin, 
is shown below. It is very extensive, and many 
thrilling historical events have taken place in it. 

The Russians are fond of bells, and the great 
bell of Moscow, shown in the picture, is the largest 
in the world, weighing about two hundred tons. 

Peter the Great, after whom St. Petersburg is 
named, was the founder of Russia’s greatness. He 
was a man of high courage and foresight, and 
came over to England and Holland to learn ship- 
building. He worked at Deptford as a laboring 
man, and then returned to Russia. 

The Russian language is very difficult to learn, 
but it is capable of expressing ideas of very great 
beauty. Many poems and village tales have been 
translated into English, as well as the fables of 
Kriloff, the Russian .Wsop; and these show that 
human hearts full of love and pity are to be found 
beneath the dress of any nation, however uncouth 
the language. 


THERE is only now and then an opportunity for 
displaying great courage, or even great wisdom ; 
but every hour in the day offers a chance to show 
our good nature, charity and kindness of heart. 
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KINDNESS TO ANIMALS. 
LADY, writing for Chambers’s Journal, tells 
the following interesting story of how, when 
a child, she rescued a toad from the perse- 
cutions of some cruel boys, and of the gratitude 
afterward shown by the animal. She says: 

I never remember the time when I did not love 
all living things. When a little child, I believed 
that trees and flowers had a sort of consciousness. 
I had a garden of my own—a little plot in my 
father’s large one; but all the lovely flowers he 
could procure for me were planted there; and as 
I tended them with the greatest care, I thought 
every individual plant knew me, and looked to me 
for love and attention. I could not have passed 
them by without a kindly word, and never failed 
to give to each its proper share of the treasures of 
my watering-can. 

For some years I had not any particular pet of 
my own; I do know why, but such was the case, 
until one evening when, as I was watering my 
spring flowers, I heard a loud noise in the kitchen- 
garden. I listened; and hearing the voices of one 
or two boys I knew, and thinking there must be 
some mischief on hand, I hastened down the 
garden, and found eight of them pelting some- 
thing with stones. At first I thought it was a poor 
stray kitten. There had been a pit dug for some 
purpose, and when I looked down, I saw a toad 
lying at the bottom. This was what they were 
persecuting. My heart swelled with indignation. 
But what was a litt’e girl against eight cruel boys! 
| tried in vain to reason with them, when a sud- 
den thought came into mind: Can I bribe them ? 
1 named one, and said: “ What shall I give you to 
go away and leave the toad alone ?” ' 

“ What have you got?” 

“T will give you sixpence.” 

“No; that won’t do.” And another stone was 
flung. 

I knew if I left to get the gardener to help me, 
the poor toad would worse used for my inter- 
ference, so I said: “I will give you all the money 
| have if you will come with me. You shall have 
my money-box just as itis. There is a shilling 
and threepence-halfpenny. Will you come?” _ 

They hesitated awhile, and then one of them 
said: “* Let the lass have it, and we'll go and buy 
tofly and gunpowder.” ; 

When they were gone, I looked down into the pit 
and saw the creature moving. It was the first 
time in my life that I had been called to feel pity 
and sorrow. Many years have passed away, and 
often since then has my heart been stirred to its 
inmost depths; but that night I believe God 
awakened in my bosom that horror of all oppres- 
sion and cruelty that became a part of my being. 
Before this I had always felt a strong dislike to 
creeping things. I was not frightened at them, 
but had a shrinking objection to come in contact 
with them. What was Ito do? If I asked the 
servants to help me, I knew they would laugh, and 
perhaps even kill the toad outright, to put it out 
of its misery ; so I summoned courage, got a short 
ladder and went down to its rescue. It was sorely 
battered and crushed, and covered with mud; but 
I took it in my hand, covered it up in my pina- 
fore, and went into a sheltered place to look at it. 
Having cleansed the mud from the poor creature, 
my next impulse was to hide it. There was a 
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juiet place near my garden; so I fetched a small 
ox, and gathering some of the grass that had been 
inown from the lawn, I placed my little sufferer in 
nufety. Not daring to go and -visit it before I went 
to school next morning, for fear of attracting 
attention, it was late in the afternoon when I saw 
itagain, It was almost dead. I took some bread 
and milk, and placed it near; but I never knew 
if it partook of the food I gave it. However, I 
made a friend of the gardener, who promised to 
see that no one harmed it; and with his assistance 
we made it a very comfortable sheltered home, 
which seemed to revive my rescued one. 

There were some very pretty fields near my 
father’s house. It was my custom to go and sit on 
a stile leading into them, and learn my lessons, or 
read some favorite book. One bright Saturday 
afternoon I had gone there, and having by this 
time overcome all my early scruples regarding 
‘creeping things,” I took my now companionable 
toad with me in a covered basket. I sat and 
talked to it, watching all its movements, and now 
and then singing to it a low soft song. I saw two 
gentlemen coming toward me; and rising to let 
them get over the stile, one of them stopped and 
said: “ Well, lite warbler, what have you in 
Is it a pet kitten?” 

“No, sir,” I said. I felt very awkward, and 
somewhat ashamed, But as I saw his kind eyes 
looking down upon me, my heart gained strength, 
and | lifted the lid off the basket. 

“A toad! Where did you get it, and why do 
you keep it? 1 thought little girls ran away and 
screamed when they saw frogs and toads.” 

“T bought it,” I replied, 

“Bought it, child! Why did you buy it 

“Because it was so hurt and so helpless! I 
gave all the money I had to save it from some 
cruel boys, and now I love it dearly.” 

I shall never forget the kind look of George 
Moggridge, who, under the name of “Old Humph- 
rey,” has written some charming works on natural 
history. “ My child,” said he, “as you go through 
lite, always be the friend of the injured and the 
helpless. May God bless you!” 

He asked my name; and as he knew my father, 
it was not long before he came to see me. We 
had many long talks together, and to him I owe 
more than I can tell. He told me to make ani- 
mals, birds, and as far as I could all living things, 
“ You will never find any two 


your basket? 


9) 


iny study, adding: 


even of the same species alike; all have their 
separate characters.” This I have found to be 
true in every respect. Each has its own indi- 
viduality.” 

Autumn passed; winter came; and I had a 
severe illneas which kept me from the garden. | 
was in sore trouble about my little friend; and as 
the gardener never saw it, we concluded it had dis- 
appeared altogether. At length, one evening in 
spring, while walking in my little garden, I per- 
ceived something moving. I looked, and then 
called very gently: “Toadie, toadie! Is it you?” 

Gradually the something moved from its shelter 
among the primroses, and came close to me. The 
toad! I talked to it until | heard some one com- 
ing, when it moved away, for its hearing was evi- 
dently as acute as mine. Often I saw it. It would 
always come if I called, unless, as I supposed, it 
had strayed away from its usual haunts into the 
kitchen garden, 

About this time I was absent from home for 
some time. When I returned, my first inquiry of 
the gardener was: “ Have you seen my toad ?” 

Nothing had been seen of it, so I almost de- 
spaired of ever seeing my little favorite again. It 
was my custom to go with my father in the even- 
ing to cut asparagus for supper. The place was 
close to the strawberry beds. I had gathered the 
asparagus and was returning, when I thought | 
would pluck some strawberries; and while | was 
doing so, I saw something moving among the 

I pushed them on one side. There was a 
Could it be mine? I looked, and then 
Is it you?” 


leaves. 
toad ! 
ge ntly called: “Toadie, toadie! 

The creature looked—came slowly along: 1 
placed my hand upon the ground. It drew itself 
upon it, and gazed into my face, with what I could 
not help thinking was a look of loving gratitude, 
as I raised it. 

I carried it in triumph to show to my father, 
who said laughingly: “ But are you sure it is your 
old friend ?” 

| had only to point to the cruel scar upon its 
back. He looked at it and at me in mute astonish- 
ment 

Soon after this I went to London, and was absent 
twelve months. When | returned, my father had 
left his house and gone to reside in another part 
of the country. So | never saw my little friend 


again. 


Oke Home Circle. 


LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF A SPINSTER. 
LEAF FIFTH. 
“You must wake and call me early, 

Call me early, mother, dear; 

For to-morrow'll be the happiest time 
Of all the glad New Year. 

For I'm to te Queen of the May, mother, 
I'm to be Queen of the May.” 

FY\HESE words from one of Tennyson’s beauti- | 
tul ldyls, were repeated over and over again 
in the sweet bird-like voice of little Rosa 

Linden, who was visiting with her mother at our | 


houre. Presently the book was thrown down and 


i 


the little girl came thoughtfully to my side, say- 
ing: “ Wouldn’t it be just splendid, Aunt Milly, to 
be May Queen, and wear a crown of flowers, and 
have a throne to sit upon and a footstool all 


| covered with soft, cool moss and flowers, and have 


every one bringing garlands to lay at your feet 


| while you held out a scepter to them in token of 


your pleasure? Oh, dear!’ she added with a 
sigh, “how dull it is here with no little girls to 
play with and no flowers which one can pick just 
when they have a mind to. I don’t believe I 
shall have a single bit of fun to-day.” 

“Since we cannot be queens and have a real 
May-day celebration what is to hinder you and I 
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from taking a ramble in the woods by ourselves ?” 
I said. “I know of many a cunning little nook 


to be found, and perhaps we can contrive to get a 
few rays of brightness out of the day, after all.” 

Her face cleared instantly, and she said: “ Oh, 
thank you, Aunt Milly, you are so kind, and I 
should love to go so much,” and away she ran to 
get ready, while I folded and replaced in my sew- 
ing-basket some articles of work which I had been 
anxious to finish that day, and which, failing to 
do, I would be obliged to forego a little excursion 
which I had planned to take with some friends, 
but the pleasure of another was in the balance 
and the scales turned in her favor, showing con- 
clusively that mine was of less account, and in a 
few moments, with baskets in hand, we were on our 
way. What aramble we had to be sure through 
brakes, and ferns, and marshy places, over logs and 
through brush, and fallen tree-tops, wherever we 
could see peeping forth some coveted treasure ; and 
once Rose went over shoe in the water while reach- 
ing for a bunch of cowslip blossoms, but we enjoyed 
it all, and gathered oceans of the daintiest wild 
flowers and scarlet berries, beautiful mosses, and 
lichens, and cones, and when we were tired we 
sat down upon a mossy bank and busied ourselves 
with weaving our flowers together with sprays of 
the trailing arbutus and long festoons of princess 
pine into wreaths and garlands enough for a whole 
May party. 

“O Auntie!” exclaimed Rose, “let us make a 
wreath of these white wood lilies all by them- 
selves. There! it is just lovely,” she said, when 
it was finished and we had placed it carefully in a 
basket of emerald moss. 

I had whispered a few words to Nellie before 
we started and she had answered me with a nod 
and a smile, and when we got home she met us at 
the door and taking our baskets of treasures, sent 
us away to make ourselves presentable, saying 
there was company in the parlor. Rose almost 
screamed with delight when we entered and found 
the company to consist of asmall party of little 
girls with bright, smiling faces, who were evidently 
a visiting us with eager expectation, and at her 
request the crown of white lilies was brought and 
placed upon the head of the youngest and fairest 
of the group, a throne was improvised by placing 
a piece of green baize over Nellie’s washstand and 
the little one with a face as pure as the lilies was 
lifted to it, and with sweet, shy blushes received 
the homage of her subjects. For an hour or two 
the parlor rang with the sound of unrestrained 
merriment, and then Nellie led them all out to 
the little tea which she had prepared for them. 

“ We had just the nicest time, Aunt Milly! and 
you are nicer than everything else, and oh, I love 
you so!” said Rose, as she twined her arms about 
my neck after they had all gone, and a warm 
thrill of happiness surged through my heart at 
the thought that I had contributed, though in 
ever so small a measure, to the happiness of others. 
It was a little thing to do, but life—its weal or 
woe-—is made up of very little things, and | would 
cheerfully submit to a much greater sacrifice for 
the sake of implanting in the impressible minds 
of childhood sweet and pleasant memories. 

I saw them all off upon the excursion this morn- 
ing, Fred and Nellie, Rose and her mother, with 
the rest, without a feeling of regret, and then 
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turned to my diary to unburden my full heart— 


| full of joy, and thankfulness, and peace—and to 
and out-of-the-way place were floral treasures are | 


pray that my life might be rounded up, rich and 
full of little deeds of love and kindness; for | am 


| capable of no grand and noble mission. Humble 


and small, indeed, must be my ministries. 
CELIA SANFORD. 


A LETTER FROM “ESPERANCE.” 
| ) is HOME CIRCLE: I have felt better 


satisfied ever since | read, several months ago, 

Katy Crane’s account of Pipsey, her home 
and surroundings, for | had begun to look upon 
Pipsey as a marvel among women, and so far above 
the common level, that I ought not dare to 
claim sisterhood with her any longer. 

I have literary aspirations, wrote poetry in my 
girlhood, wrote descriptions of places and things 
I had seen in my early womanhood, have a nom 
de plume, have many a time seen my productions 
in print, but as mistress of my own house, I find 
myself sorely beset for quiet time enough to put 
my thoughts into proper shape. I don’t want to 
be added to the long list of women who ery out 
from a pressure of work. I do not rank among 
them, but I had been losing all faith in my own 
managing powers, even though I had tried so hard 
to get up to Pipsey’s standard. I did seem to fail 
so utterly, after, too, she bad been such an influ 
ence in my life, urging me on to industry, and 
thrift, and to gent’> thoughts of others, so it was 
really a trial to feel, if she could see my failures, 
that she would lose patience and think her ex- 
ample had been thrown away in my case. I had 
reached this point when here came Katy’s nice, 
pleasant, fact-telling article, and my skies cleared 
ii this respect. I don’t have any more quiet, it is 
true, but I feel that Pipsey would pity, not blame, 
me if she were here, to see my cook thrusting her 
head in at the door at any minute of the day ; 
tu hear my house-girl ask dozens of useless ques- 
tions; to watch my tired hushaad come needing 
his wife’s ministrations, and hers only, and ask- 
ing for it more eloquently by silence and a cau- 
tious glance at my open desk, than any words 
could say. 

As Katy tells us Pipsey has home-consideration 
for all her precious hours of thought Lily cut 
and basted all day rather than disturb her, when 
she occupied the machine leaf. Ida remembered 
where she laid every article her careful, loving 
hands had touched, so she could find them ata 
moment’s notice, when one table gets full, she picks 
up her desk and moves to another in that roomy 
house. 

I do not want to envy the dear writer her sweet 
sister helps, but if she can help me in my case, I 
will thank her as heartily as | do now for her re- 
cipes for yeast and Graham bread, and that’s a 
good deal of thanks, for the two are standing 
articles in our household, 

The first magazine for the new year has come. 
One has such a comfortable feeling in thinking 
there are eleven yet due, especially if they are all 
to be as good as this one 

Chatty’s article on woman’s work is so exactly 
what is needed now and then to set a giddy brain 
to thinking rightly on that important subject. 

Lichen keeps us from growing too practical. 
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Once when I wrote a scrap for our magazine, she 
noticed me in very complimentary terms, I feel 
grateful for the favor, and when I tell her I have 
seen Kentucky’s waving grass, and partaken of 
the generous hospitality of its far-famed Bourbon 
fare, maybe she will want to see me, as I do her. 
The article on selfishness lifts one higher, 
indeed I must not stop to designate every merit or 
my letter will be left out because it occupies too 
much space, but I feel I will have to advance far 
beyond my present standard, before I will cease to 
need the influence of such a housekeeper’s help. 
Our minister is a man of no mean order of 
talent; his name stands side by side with some of 
the great theological thinkers and writers of the 
day. Not long since, some of us were discussing, in 
his hearing, what periodicals we had best take. 
Said this fine, scholarly, Christian gentleman: 
“ Arthur is very sound in all matters of morality.” 
I think our editor had rather hear of this kind 
of praise than of any other that could be bestowed 
upon him. ESPERANCE. 


WHO IS TO BLAME? 

“ MAMMA!” cried my nine-year-old Neddie, 
as he sprang up the piazza steps, “don’t 
you think an officer came to-day to school 

and arrested Clarence Besom, Albert Hench and 

Guy Charter !’ 

Ned’s eyes were very large with horror and sur- 
prise, and he walked excitedly up and down. 

“ Arrested those boys. What do you mean?” | 
asked. 

“Yes, mamma, he did, and they are in the ‘ lock- 
up’ now.” 

“ But what for?” I asked, 

“Why, they-broke into a house down on the 
beach and stole things—and, mamma, they say 
they will have to go to State Prison. Do you 
think they will?” 

I could hardly credit my boy’s story. That 
three of our village lads—lads whom I saw go 
past almost every day—lads who belonged to re- 
spectable families, pupils in our good schools, 
could be arrested for “ house breaking.” I think, 
but for some things I had seen about these same 
lads, I should have disbelieved the whole story, 
and concluded some one had been trying to hoax 
my boy. Before night the story was all over town. 
The next day I learned that after spending one 
night in the “lock-up,” bail was furnished for 
them, and now they are awaiting trial, which will 
come in a few days. And the fathers’ and mothers’ 
hearts are heavy with sorrow and shame. Indeed 
we all feel something of that same shame. One 
of the public school teachers said to me just now: | 
“Our boys of R——. Isn't it sad ?” 

Last night when I tucked my own boy in his 
bed and kissed him good-night, 1 thought of those 
other mothers and their sin-stricken boys, and my 
heart was very tender for them. I said but for 
some things I had seen about those boys I could 
not have believed the story of their arrest. Very 
near my house is a large orchard. Last fall very 


many of the boys used to make it convenient to 
pass, on their way to school, through this orchard. 
The owner had said he was willing they should 
pick the fruit from the ground, but not to shake 
the trees. This was kind and generous, for the 

' 


apples were good and plenty. 


|through his premises any more. 


flocks ? 


But some of the 
boys (it seemed to me from pure mischief), when 


|they thought no one was looking-would throw 


stones and slyly shake the trees. The three boys 
Neddie told me of were foremost in that. At 
gathering time, the fruit of one tree was left to 
ripen yet longer, and the owner of the orchard 
spoke to the boys and requested them not to pass 
He put up the 
bars and mended the wall so that no excuse could 
be given for taking a “short cut,” and for days I 
minded the boys passed my house on the other 
side. But one morning I saw a group of boys 
under this one tree—a “winter sweet” whose 
fruit hung golden in the October sun. They were 
hunting for apples in the tall grass. By and by, 
with stealthy glances round about, one—Albert 
Hench—began to climb the tree. He plucked 
the apples hastily and stuffed his pockets full. I 
threw up my window. The boy decuned on the 
other side the wall, and all with backs bent low 
down skulked away creeping close to the wall. 

I felt very sorry to see those boys there. I met 
Albert a few days after. He blushed and turned 
away his head. I wanted to say something to him, 
but I did not. Oh, why didn’t 1? Why didn’t 
I tell him, in pleasant words, how sorry I was to 
see him do so mean an action? Am I not to 
blame that I did not put out my hand to stay the 
boy from going wrong ? 

Several times this winter these same boys have 
passed my house with cigars in their mouths. | 
have said: “Oh, what a shame!” when I have 
seen them. “Those little boys—the eldest not 
more than twelve years—smoking !” 

But I said nothing to them. Would it have done 
any good if I had called them to my door, and in 
pleasant, womanly words begged them to cease the 
filthy habit? I cannot tell, but surely if I had 
done so I would not now be asking myself the 
question, am I to blame because these boys are 
suffering for sin? Sitting here alone with my 
boy quietly sleeping near by, I am asking my- 
self, have | done by my neighbor's boy as I ought? 
Those boys have sisters as well as mothers—I am 
not asking to-night if any blame rest on them— 
maybe they might have made home somewhat 
pleasanter for the “noisy boys.” Maybe the 
mothers might have done more, might have been 
a little more patient. But, alas! I know I did 
not do right. I saw them doing wrong, and I 
opened not my lips. I felt they were going down, 
and I did not put out my hand to stay them, Oh, 
friends, is it enough that we guard well our own 
If my neighbor's little ones go astray, am 


I to blame? VARA, 


WIrHoUT earnestness no man is ever great or 
does really great things. He may be the cleverest 
of men—he may be brilliant, entertaining, popu- 
lar; but he will want weight. No soul-moving 
picture was ever painted that had not in it depths 
of shadow. 

SoMETIMEFs little vexations and petty cares will 
fret the mind and drive out all tranquility. Then 
it is that larger views are needed, deeper thoughts, 
higher ideals, broader outlooks. We come back 
to our daily round of duties and cares refreshed 
and calmed after dwelling on higher things, and 
we are surprised we could have been overcome by 
what is comparatively so trifling. 
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QUINT 


HABITS OF STUDY. 


O girls generally, after leaving school, shut 


up all their text-books finally, and banish | 


them to the attic? Do girls less fortunate, 
who have never, for any length of time, attended 
school, look upon all volumes of science as per- 
petually sealed to them? Do older women, whose 
early education has been neglected, consider 
ignorance their inevitable portion? To all these 
questions, alas! in many instances, I fear the only 
answer is, yes. But why should this be the case? 
Do the young ladies, released from the monotony 
of school-life, never feel a renewed 
some old-time problem, with a resulting desire to 
refresh their memories? Do those other young 
ladies who have had little acquaintance with pro- 
blems, ever wonder what there is of value in that 
which enchains the attention of multitudes? And 
do the mothers and aunts of some from both of 
these classes ever envy the former for their 
advantages, and sympathize with the latter for 
their disadvantages? If any of these questions, 
also, may be answered in the affirmative, why, 
then, should not the women most concerned take 
away largely from the necessity of asking them 
for a second time, by resolving to make books— 
valuable, instructive, elevating books—their daily 
companions. 

Sut, how can we?” I seem to hear asked, in 
a chorus of feminine voices. “We haven't the 
time. We have our company to entertain, our 
dress to attend to, our work to do—how is it 
possible for us to make books our daily com- 
panions ?” 


Well, just how, I can scarcely say. It is im- 


possible to give a universal rule, suited to every | 


particular case, and so I may fail to meet yours 
especially, mv fair friend. But I can suggest 


this, which will be applicable to every girl, so that | 


by the time she has become an elderly woman she 
will have learned to appreciate its value. Culti- 
vate a habit of daily acquiring, and make it a 
oint never to let a single day go past without 
earning at least one thing new. This may sound 
burdensome, but it is far from it. The opportu- 
nities for so ‘doing exist in abundance, all you want 
is to keep your eyes and ears open, and your wits 
at work, and make good use of them. Knowledge 
acquired i in little fragments of time makes a last- 


ing impression, and you retain it, scarce knowing | w 


how you obtained it in the first place. For in- 
stance, as you hurriedly glance over the news- 
paper in the morning, you meet with a word of 
whose meaning you are ignorant, or a proper name 
with which you are unfamiliar. It would be very 
natural to let such a circumstance slip; but don’t 
do it. Keep it in your mind, and use your first 
opportunity to look it up, in the dictionary or the 
encyclopedia. Study the etymology of the word, 


and find some of its kindred terms and significa. | 


tions; hunt out all the other names to which the | 
ahs per noun has led you. It won't be very long | 

fore you will want to use the information so 
gained. Allow this practice to grow upon you, 
and you will continue it, you hardly know why, | 


interest in | 


qadies’ Department. 


| but some fime day you will discover how much 
| less ignorant you are than you had supposed. 

Another very simple means of self-improve 
ment, is to take pains inthe penmanship, spelling, 
punctuation and style of your letters. Corres- 
pondence with friends, carried on for any length 
of time, is exceedingly useful, if for nothing else 
thanthis, And, certainly, in these days of pocket 
dictionaries, accessible public libraries and cheap 
stationery, these two means of culture, at least, are 
within the reach of every one. But there are 
other ways. Where is the woman, old or young, 
who cannot possibly find a single hour every day, 
or, at least, several times in a week for reading 
and study? A little forethought will always pro- 
vide a book or a subject of inquiry for that pre- 
cious hour. Once banish the idea that such a 
| course is going to be troublesome, or encroaching, 
or useless, and the battle is won. 

Desultory reading is not profitless, but it is far 
better, if possible, to work according to some plan, 
which may be more or less faithfully adhered to, ac- 
cording to circumstances. For instance, if you 
are interested in flowers, study up the botany of 
your native district; in art, inquire into its de- 
velopments in some particular country or period; 
in chemistry, consider the affinities of common 
things. Then, from these you may proceed into 
wider fields, gaining, far more in the end thanif you 
had rambled carelessly and superficially over many 
disconnected subjects. But, after all, even if you 
can’t be sure of an uninterrupted hour every day, 
don’t be discouraged. Keep a book open on your 
bureau, another on your work-table and another 
on your kitchen-shelf. If you do this you may 
learn a rule while vou are dressing to go out, 
which may suggest profitable thoughts during your 
walk; you may gain mental food, which will re- 
fresh you during the monotony of sewing; you 
may turn to account the few minutes of waiting 
for the kettle to boil. Run up and down the scale 
upon the piano, while the dust in the hall is set- 
tling; determine the family of the newly-opened 
flower in tne garden, when you carry out your 
rugs. All this is better than trying the effect of 
new finery; of sending you wits woolgathering, 
or gossiping with the neighbors over the fence. 

Such practices as these have been carried out, 
profitably, time and again. All the world knows 
how Elihu Burritt mastered thirty languages—it 

was by keeping a book always lying in his black- 
smith’s shop as he worked. And Miss Grace 
Anna Lewis, now considered the greatest living 
authority on birds in America, studied on alone 
for years, in a farm-house, miles away from any 
city, with no more opportunities than almost any 
country girl may have. I know of a lady who 

studied all her Latin declensions and conjugations 
ra keeping her grammar tied fast to the churn, at 
which she was employed in making butter; and 
of another who did the same while darning stock- 
ings, this girl also studied French verbs by having 
a table of them lying on the end of her ironing- 
board, and she looked at them at intervals, while 
changing her irons. And | know of a young man 
| who learned to play, by using a painted board, 


| 
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learning thoroughly to finger—practice on a real | you very much richer or wiser. But whatever 
piano soon took the stiffness out of his hands.| gives elevated thoughts instead of low ones; 
Don’t say, after examples such as these, that you | liberal ideas instead of narrow; humanizing feel- 


cannot accomplish anything. 


ings instead of selfish, is, in its very nature, 


No effort is lost. Endeavor will always, sooner | beneficent. Knowledge itself is its own exceeding 
or later, amount to something. It is true that | great reward. 


study, even diligent and extended, may not make ! 





HAIR-PIN HOLDER, 
Fig. 2. 

Harr-pin Howper, Figs. 1 and 2.—For the 
bottom of this hair-pin holder cut a round piece 
of card-board four inches and a quarter in diameter, 
and cover the under side with black lustring and 
the upper side with black cloth, pinked on the 
edges and embroidered. The embroidery is worked 





HAIR-PIN HOLDER, Fig. 1. 


in the design Fig. 2, in chain, satin, tent and 
herring-bone stitch. For the flowers use alter- 
nately blue and white, for the rose-buds pink, and 
for the wheats maize silk. The stems and sprays 
are worked with olive and réséda silk in several 
shades. On the bottom set a cylinder-shaped piece 
of card-board two inches and a half high and an 
inch and seven-eighths in diameter, which is 
covered on both sides with black satin. This 


MARGARET B. HARVEY. 


Fancy Bertlewurk, 
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WORK-BAG. 


|eylinder is trimmed with two box-pleated ruffles 
of black satin ribbon an inch wide. The upper 
ruffle is headed with a pinked strip of black cloth, 
which is embroidered to match the bottom. 


Work-BAG.—Cut a piece of canvas about fifteen 
inches long and six inches wide, and embroider a 
wreath of corn-flowers and foliage, or any design 
to taste. The work is in long stitch. The border 
all round should be in all the colors used in the 
embroidery, leaving sufficient width on each side 
to admit of a few rows of the canvas, as well asa 
band of fancy braid. The canvas is lined with 








CROCHET EDGING, 


blue satin, slightly wadded, with a small pocket at 
each end. White flannel leaves, scolloped at the 
edges, are fastened in the middle, on which needles 
are neatly arranged. One end is trimmed with 
fringe; the pocket is divided into three divisions, 
each fastened with a loop of the canvas over a blue 
silk button. The pocket is folded in three and 
secured by two gilt buttons with silk cord loops 
and tassels, Double handle of silk cord. 
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HOUSEKEEPERS’ 





Crocurer Epainc wir Coarse Honiton 
BRAID-HEADING, Mep1UM Size Crocuet Corton | 
AND Fink NEEDLE.—lIst row. Make a chain of | 
nine stitches, miss one loop on braid, draw the | 
thread through second loop, repeat to the length 
of edging required. 

2d row*. Make nine stitches; work into centre 
stitch of first nine chain in last row, repeat; make 
two chain stitches and eight treble into the stitches 
of the third nine chain in first row*; repeat to end 

3d row*. Commence on centre stitch of nine 
chain in second row. Work nine chain into next 
loop; make three chain, work eight treble into 
treble of second row, with one chain between each : 
two chain, work into centre stitch of following 
loop* ; repeat. | 

4th row. Commence in centre of nine chain in | 
third row*; make three chain, work a treble into 
each treble of last row, making two chain between, 
make three chain, work into centre stitch of nine 
chain* ; repeat. 

5th row. Commence in same stitch as last row. 

* Make four chain, one treble, five chain, work 
back into the second, make one chain and repeat 
this over each treble stitch in last row. Make 
four chain and join to the centre of loop as before 
repeat, 





Dousekeepers’ 


RECIPES. | 


Parker Hovusk Breakrast Row1s.—Two 
quarts of flour, half a cup of sugar, half a cup of 
butter, half acup of yeast. Mix these ingredients 
with new milk until you have a nice, light dough, 
about the same consistency of bread dough. Let | 
them stand in a warm place; if made after dinner 
and to be used at tea time, four hours will be 
a sufficient length of time for them to rise. Let 
them stand in a cooler place if made over night | 
to be used for breakfast. When the dough is light 
take about as much as for an ordinary biscuit and 
roll it out in any desired size, spread on one-half 
of the piece of dough half a teaspoonful of melted 
butter, lap over the other half, and when they have 
risen again and been baked in a “quick oven” 
they are pretty delicious, making the famous 
“ Parker House Rolls.” 


STaLe BrReAp.—Grate into coarse powder and 
preserve in wide-mouthed jars. Cork well up, 
and keep in a dry place, and it will be found most 
useful for the preparation of puddings, stuffings, 
etc, 


A “Jounny Cake.”—To one quart of milk 
add three eggs, one teaspoonful of carbonate of 
soda and a teacupful of wheaten four, mixed with 
Indian meal, enough to form a thickish batter. | 
Bake very quickly, and eat hot with golden syrup or 
batter. Corn bread is made for breakfast in the 
same manner; both are very nice when cold. 


To Prevent CAKES FROM BuRSTING or Run- 
NING OVER WHILE BAKING.—I see in a recent 


number that some one asks Pipsey “ how to pre- 
vent cakes bursting or running over while baking.” 





DEPARTMENT. 4%: 





PEN WIPER. 


PENWIPER.—Cover two pieces of card-board, 


| cut four inches long and three wide, with scarlet 
| cloth or cashmere, upon which may be pasted any 
| pretty little picture or small design cut out o 


cretonne or chintz, and worked on the cashmere 
with long stitches of black silk. Vandyke seven 
or eight leaves of fine black cloth, and sew them 
all very tightly between the two covers, the edges 
of which are finished with a beaded cord. Form 
the handle with a piece of wire, and twist it round 
with the cord. 


Department, 


If she will put a good, thick paper—one not easily 
inflamed—over the top, when the cake is first put 
into the oven, and leave it until done, then remove 
and let brown, I think the difficulty will be over- 
come. I use a paper flour sack two or three 
thicknesses, and find it quite efficacious. 


R. H. H. 





SOME RECIPES FOR CAKE, 


A Goop CaKre.—Three eggs, two cups of sugar, 
one-half cup of butter, four cups of flour, one cup 
of sweet milk, one teaspoonful of cream of tartar 
and half a teaspoonful of soda. Bake in a slow 
oven, 


FEATHER-CAKE.—One cup of sugar, one cup 
of milk, three cups of sified flour, one egg, one 
tablespoonful of butter, two teaspoonfuls of cream 
of tartar and one of soda. Bake in gem irons. 


Cocoanut-CAKEs.—One grated cocoanut, one 
cup of white sugar, one tablespoonful of corn- 
starch, the white of one egg. Drop on buttered 
paper and bake in a quick oven. 


Nvut-Cakr.—One cup of pounded walnuts, one 
cup of brown sugar, the whites of two eggs beaten 
toa froth; the nuts and sugar stirred in. Bake 
in small cakes on tin sheets. 

COUNTRY COUSIN. 


To PREVENT THE SMOKING OF A LAmMp.—This 
may be easily effected by soaking the wick in good 
vinegar for a few minutes, then drying it well 
before using it. A good and clear light will be 
the result. In the case of a glass chimney there 


! may not be sufficient air-draught. 
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X..;, LMOST the first question with 
5 most of us in furnishing or 
decorating our houses is, 
“What will it cost?” But 
side by side with this ques- 
tion should be placed an- 
other of equal importance, 
namely, “ How long will it 
last?” There is a common 
mistake in furnishing which too 
many people fall into. They like 
to furnish their houses, as they say, 
“thoroughly ” in the course of a few 
weeks. 

Now, to do this with really well-made and well- 
designed furniture is a very costly proceeding, 
and, it may be suggested, a very unnecessary one. 
It is true the luxuries of modern life are so in- 
creased, that what our grandmothers would have 
considered superfluities we now regard as neces- 
saries, and accordingly, from the very outset, our 
drawing-rooms are often crowded up with chairs, 
and couches, and tables, the first uncomfortable, 
and the last, alas! often weak upon their legs, and 
apt to turn over if they are touched by a passer- 
by. The question of cost, therefore, resolves itself 
into this. For the decoration of a room so far as 
the wood-work and walls are concerned, it costs 
no more to put on good colors in paint and paper 
than bad ones. 

Having now completed the walls and wood- 
work, the rest of the room may be, if it isso wished, 
furnished in a temporary manner, as cheaply as 
possible. A plain green or brown drugget may be 
laid on the floor. Curtains of plain, rough serge 
may be hung up, or curtains may be dispensed 
with altogether, and shades of some dark color 
put up. Then half a dozen really necessary pieces 
of furniture, well-constructed and made to last, 
may be added, and for the present the room will 
be complete. It may be called bare, but there 
will be nothing in it to weary the mind or irritate 
the eye, and when the opportunity occurs it will 
lend itself easily to any further process of adorn- 
ment. The drugget will make the best possible 
background for rugs of rich design; and the 
shades will perform the same kindly office for the 
richer curtains when it shall be convenient to buy 
them. Nothing in the room now will need to be 
turned out when richer articles are introduced. 
And this room may be the type of the whole 
house. 

From the Art Interchange we cut the following, 
which will be found very useful to many : 


STAINING FLoors.---The easiest way to prepare 
the floor is by painting; but this has its drawback 
in the disagreeable odor, which often produces 
sickness, so that staining it will be found more ad- 
vantageous, and the following recipe will be found 
an excellent one: 

To Stain Floors a Dark Oak Color —Get from a 
chemist some crude permanganate of potash. Put 
two quarts of water to one ounce of the permanga- 


inate. Apply it freely and quickly to the floor, 


taking care to apply it as much one way as possi- 
ble—the way of the grain. Use as large a brush 
as possible, or, if staining the hands is of no con- 
sequence, use a flannel. Rub or brush it well in, 
and then there will be no streaking or marks. 
When dry, the staining can be repeated, if not as 
dark as is required, and polished with boiled oil, 
or beeswax and turpentine. This stain looks a 
brilliant red when first applied, but immediately 
turns brown. The floors need not previously be 
scoured. If, from any reason, painting alone will 
answer, at any paint shop they will mix the colors, 
and it is easily done. A very dark red or brown 
looks well, The floor will require at least two 
coats of paint, perhaps more. 


WE have spoken more than once of the many 
uses to which embroidery is applied, and new 
ones are constantly appearing. Among the latest 
are panels of satin or cheaper sateen, to be placed 
inti of the glass doors of cabinets or book-cases, 
replacing the pleated silk with which we are all 
familiar. Closet doors are beautified in the same 
manner. A single very large flower is sometimes 
on a panel, such as a sunflower, lily or iris. 
Begonia leaves are also much liked. Cretonne 
embroidery is used for the same purpose, and 
tasteful groupings of ferns and autumn leaves look 
well also. Préssed pansies and dried butterflies 
add greatly to the beauty of these last. 


Carps.—There are many ways of adapting the 
ornamental birthday and Christmas inal which 
are so popular. A pretty and easy method is by 
mounting them on racks in horseshoe shape. The 
frames for these are cut of stiff cardboard or thin 
wood, and covered smoothly with piush, or velvet, 
or satin. At the ends and bottom are a row of 
gilt-headed tacks, not driven close, but left so that 
the edge of the card may slip between. The cards 
are set thick, like an open fan, and the whole is 
suspended on the wall 


JAPANESE PARAsois.—Japanese parasols in 
large size make very pretty fire-place ornaments. 
The parasol is opened wide, and the handle cut off 
short enough to allow it to fit close against the 
grate. The handle is then made fast, and the 
effect is both pretty and novel. Small parasols 
are utilized as lamp-shades. For this purpose the 
cover alone is used, the handle and inaide frame 
being taken out from it. The top is cut off until 
the shade will pass over the top of a plain por- 
celain shade. When the cover is once on it fits 
neatly, and looks extremely well with the light 
shining through it, 
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Huenings wilh the Poets. 


BABY’S CLOTHES. 


YOFTEST linen and snowiest lawn, 
With fairy fluting of lace; 
b ’Broidery fine as the penciled fern, 
By finger of frost-king traced. 
Singing, she sews the tiniest seam, 
While the garments grow apace ; 
Ah, the sweetest work a mother knows 
Is making the baby’s dainty clothes. 


Her thoughts reach out across the years, 
Losing herself in a dream; 

A hope is set with the stitches fine 
Of every delicate seam : 

An airy castle, with wrrets high, 
Stands in a golden gleam ; 

Ah, the dearest work a mother knows 

Is making the baby’s dainty clothes. 


‘Garments fit for a king!” she saith, 
“My baby shall be a king! 

Wise men will listen unto his words 
And the children offerings bring. 

He shall be manly, true and brave ; 
His deeds will the poets sing.” 

Ah, the proudest work a mother knows 

Is making the baby’s dainty clothes. 


Folding away the garments white, 
The baby needs no more care ; 

A tov, a tiny pair of shoes, 
And a lock of sunny hair. 

Yellow with age each fragrant fold 
Shall precious memories bear. 

Ah, the saddest work a mother knows 

Is making the baby’s dainty clothes. 


Those were worn by that stalwart man, 
It seems only yesterday ; 
But these once held the little form 
Of the baby “ passed away.”’ 
Now in sunshine and now in storm 
Life’s river flows on for aye! 
But the tend’rest thought a mother knows 
Is folded away with the baby’s clothes! 


| I see him rocking on his wooden charger; 

| I hear him pattering through the house all day ; 
| I watch his great blue eyes grow large and larger, 
| Listening to stories, whether grave or gay, 

Told at the bright fireside— 

So dark now, since he died. 


But yet I often think my boy is living, 
As living as my other children are. 
When good-night kisses I all round am giving, 
I keep one for him, though he is so far. 
Can a mere grave divide 
Me from him—though he died ? 





| So, while I come and plant it o’er with daisies— 
| (Nothing but childish daisies all year round)— 
| Continually God’s hand the curtain raises 
| And I can hear his merry voice’s sound, 
And feel him at my side— 
My little boy boy that died. 
AvTuor oF “JoHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


AFTERGLOW. 


¥ RANDMOTHER paces with stately tread 
Forward and back through the quaint old 
| AN room, 
| Out of the firelight, dancing and red, 
Into the gathering dusk and gloom ; 
| Forward and back, in her silken dress, 
| With its falling ruftles of frost-like lace; 
| A look of the deepest tenderness 
In the faded lines of her fine old face. 


| Warm on her breast in his red night-gown 

| Like a scarlet lily the baby lies, 

| While softly the tired lids droop down 

| Over the little sleepy eyes. 

| Grandmother sings to him sweet and low, 

| And memories come with the cradle-song 

| Of the days when she sang it long ago, 

| When her life was young and her heart was 
strong. 


MARGARET Stewart Srpiey. Harper’s Bazar, | 





MY LITTLE BOY THAT DIED. 
OOK at his preity face for just one minute! 
His braided frock and dainty buttoned 
shoes— 
His firm-shut hand, the favorite plaything in it— 
Then tell me, mothers, was’t not hard to lose 
And miss him from my side— 
My little boy that died ? 


| Grandmother’s children have left her now; 
The large old house is a shadowed place ; 
| But shining out in the sunset glow 
Of her life, like a star, comes the baby’s face. 
| He lies where of old his father lay ; 
Softly she sings him the same sweet strain ; 
| Till the years intervening are swept away, 
And the joy of life’s morning is hers again. 


Grandmother’s gray head is bending low 


| 
| Over the dear little downy one; 


How many another boy, as dear and charming, _| The steps of her pathway are few to go; 


His father’s hope, his mother’s one delight, 


| 


The baby’s journey is just begun. 


Slips through strange sicknesses, all fear disarming, | Yet the rosy dawn of his childish love 


And lives a jong, long life in parents’ sight. 
Mine was so short a pride !— 
And then—my poor boy died. 


Brightens the evening that else were dim ; 
And in after years, from the home above, 
The light of her blessing will rest on him. 
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Fashion Deparlment. 


FASHIONS FOR JULY. 


ASHION seems never to have insisted upon 
so much, in the way of eccentric and intricate 
combinations, in the way of materials and 


|a very pretty fashion which seems never to go out. 


These capes are of black silk or cashmere, em- 


| broidered, beaded and edged with deep fringe; or 


colors. A letter from Paris describes even a plain, | 


every-day, woolen suit as being composed of three 
different fabrics—plain wool, silk with polka dots, 
or designs of any kind brocaded or printed upon 
a ground of the same color as the wool, and, lastly, 
plain Surah of the same shade. All this is amal- 
gamated, entangled and inextricable, consequently 
indescribable. Bonnets are trimmed with sprays 
of large red poppies, tied with violet ribbons, 
pink and red placed in juxtaposition, blue and 
heliotrope—in short, combinations of colors which 
formerly would have seemed to constitute un- 
pardonable heresies, tried by the ruies of coloring. 

Red is as popular as ever, dresses of every shade 
and style showing more or less, whether an entire 
lining or a narrow piping, the only color at all 
dividing its empire being heliotrope. Beads are 
seen in profusion, whether in trimmings, such as 
fringe and lace, or in embroidery on the material. 
For instance, on a piece of black brocade all the 
designs are embroidered with black jet or amber- 
colored, gold or iridescent beads. Sometimes only 
the cuffs, pockets, ete, are embroidered in this 
way ; sometimes the whole dress, opening in front 
over a plain satin petticoat. It may be remarked 
that fashionable fancies are rapidly tending 
toward the barbaric. 

But, in the midst of all these, an elegant sim- 
plicity does tind favor. Plain cloth suits, trimmed | 
with simple pleatings or bands of machine-stitch- | 
ing are as popular as ever. 

Little capes are worn to complete street suits— 


| 


are composed of rows upon rows of black lace 
ruffles. 

Black bunting now comes in patterns resembling 
grenadine or hernani, called lace bunting. Quite 


|as serviceable as the plainer varieties, it is much 


more elegant in appearance. Such dresses are 
made up over a regular bunting lining, a soft, 
cotton fabric, black on the outer side, white on the 


| inner, so that none of the coloring can soil the 


} 


underwaist. In addition to the lighter woolen 
fabrics for simmer wear, is a soft, white material 
known as nun’s veiling. <A dress of veiling, made 
for an afternoon reception in the country, is de- 
scribed as having a scarf of white Surah knotted 
on the left side, and violet satin de Lyon used in 


ithe pleatings ; thus, the kilt ple aling at the foot is 


made with one pleat of violet, then two of the 
white wool; the square, white collar has violet 
satin pleatings around it, and the soft, wide belt is 
of violet. Soft, fluffy white fringe is used on these 
goods, 

There is said to be greater variety in gloves this 
season than usual. Plain gloves undoubtedly are 
in the best teste—still, there is a demand for those 
stitched conspicuously on the back. For driving, 
there are convenient dog-skin gloves. Dark, 


|}undressed kids are not seen, but light ones are 


plenty, white, with many buttons, being often 


|worn for full dress. Lisle thread gloves are of 


every variety and shade—plain, lace, embroidered, 
brown, gray and white. Lace mitts are long or 
short, white, gray, cream, pale blue or black—the 
black being the most useful as it may be worn with 


any dress, 


Dew Publications, 


FROM THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, | 
58 READE STREET, NEW YORK. 


The Temperance School. By Miss Julia 
Colman This gives the plan of a school for the 
study of physiology, chemistry, morality, and so 
forth, in their relation to the temperance question, 
to be conducted after the model of the Sunday- 
school. There seems no reason why such an 
organization should not accomplish a great amount 
of good, making, as has been remarked, “ temper- 
ance physiologists of the children” Appended to 
the essay proper are encouraging notes from several 
such schools, already in successful operation. Re- | 
ferring to the time at which these “ Temperance | 
Schools” are held, the writer says: “In some 
places the schoo! is held on Sunday, and with 
notable success, keeping the religious element | 
especially prominent; but it is not designed to | 


take the place of the Sunday-school, nor do we | 


day-school children, it is held on some weekday 
at the close of school hours. One of the most suc- 
cessful temperance schools we have known has 
held its sessions every Monday afternoon at four 
P. M., now for nearly two years. But the favorite 
time is Saturday afternoon. This secures the 
attendance of the smaller scholars, though the 
older ones are more shy, feeling that it breaks in 
upon their holiday. It is a litthe more difficult 
also to get the attendance of ladies at this hour. 
Saturday evening is usually the only one in the 
week that is vacant and available, and it is an ex- 
cellent plan to appropriate this, having the primary 
department meet in the afternoon. Older scholars 
and young people are much more likely to attend 
under this arrangement. If the regular school 
session be followed by something elise, like a de- 
bate, a lecture, or some other profitable general 
exercise, it can be made very popular, and gradu- 
ally secure the attendance of many who might 


ever call it a ‘temperance Sunday-school.’ Where | otherwise drift into the public house, or who at 
there is a special desire to secure the attendance of! best stand upon the street-corners, ready for any 
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NOTES AND 





temptation which may come in their way. We| 
know of places where this has been made a great | 
success, and where it is considered the best ‘ means 
of grace’ in the temperance line, and a goodly 
number of the most public-spirited temperance 
workers make it a point to attend every week.” 
Price 5 cents per copy, 60 cents per dozen. 


Amid the Shadows. By Mary F. Martin. 
The shadows are those cast over otherwise happy 
families, rich and poor alike, by the intemperance 
of one or more of their members. The story is | 
another of those life-like ones, depicting the deep 
sorrows of those who, amid alternate hope and 
fear, pray for the emancipation of those dear to 
them from the galling fetters of the tyrant Strong 
Drink. The special merit of this ‘book is the 
striking manner in which it brings out the truth 
that “no man liveth to himself alone,” that when 
we sin others must suffer. 


A Day with a Demon. By Mrs. Julia 
MeNair Wright. A very graphic picture of the 
evils of strong drink, such as may be seen by any 
careful observer in a single day, both in city and 
country, and among the rich ‘and poor, learned 
and unlearned alike. The book merits a wide 
circulation, 


Doles and 


The Fancy Card Mania. | 





E presume that there is ecarce a village into | 

/ which this fashion has not penetrated the | 

fashion of collecting bright chromo cards, 
business or otherwise, and pasting them into a 
scrap-book. Like everything of the kind, most 
probably, the whim will die out eventually, and 
that at no distant day. 

But the books will, very likely, still remain the 
property of those who filled them. And then when 
the desire of adding to his or her collection no 
longer influences the possessor of one, it may be 
made the source of much pleasure and profit not 
contemplated in the first place. 

For instance, a little boy or girl, owning such a 
repository, may be interested in gradually learning 
the names of all the flowers represented in it. 
Next, he or she may desire to see as many as _pos- 
sible of their living counterparts, to discover the 
natural alliances existing among several of them, 
and with others not imitated in the collection 
And so, almost imperceptibly, a good foundation 
may be laid for the study of botany. 

We referred to flowers because they most fre- 
quently appear in this connection. But we see 
also shells, birds, animals and symbols of various 
kinds. So, then, it is fair to suppose that in the 
same way one might be led to a knowledge of 
conchology, ornithology, zoology and the manners 
and customs of different societies and nations—in 
short, to the possession of a valuable fund of 
general information 

Any extended reference to living counterparts 
cannot fail to show to many an observant mind 
how good are some of the representations and how | 
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FROM J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., PHILADELPHIA 
Nellie’s Memories. A Novel. 


Nouchette Carey. A very pleasant story, 
ing refined sentiment and pretty description. 


By Rosa 
contain- 


Four Doctrines of the New Jerusalem. 


|I. Concerning the Lord. II. Concerning the 


Sacred Scripture. III. Concerning a Life according 
to the Decalogue. IV. Concerning Faith. From 
the Latin of Emanuel Swedenborg. The steady 
growth of interest among liberal-minded and in- 
telligent thinkers in writings which, except among 
a few, have remained buried out of sight for over 
a hundred years, is one of the interesting facts of 
the day. What is remarkable in connection with 
these writings, is the wide-spread ignorance and 
misconceptions that exist regarding them. Deal- 
ing with the profoundest subjects which have ever 
engaged the human mind; dispassionate and 
logical to an almost mathematical precision; the 
common impression in regard to them is that they 
are irrational, childish and fanciful. One of the 
false and long ago disproved charges that their 
author was insane, and that his writings were the 
ravings of an insane man, will not be held very 
long by any one who takes up this handsome 
volume and gives it a careful perusal. 


Comments, 


bad are others, and begin the education of the eye 
as to form and to color, resulting, as a matter of 
course, in the improvement of the taste. Perhaps, 
also, it may stimulate one or more fo attempt 
drawing and painting, which, if persevered in, 
must_gaake of the person endeavoring, if not an 
t least a member of the appreciative pub- 
hout which an artist’s best efforts must fail. 
ain. There are few of our best-known tlowers 
which have not, in various ages, received en- 
comiums from the poets—as witness Burns’s lines 
on the daisy, Mrs. Browning’s on the rose and 
Tennyson’s on the dandelion. One quotation given 







| will only inspire the wish for more; so that the 


singers and prose writers as well will perhaps be 
ransacked for the desired verses to be written under 
the blossom praised. Whocan say what treasures 
of literature may not be opened up in this way to 
those who otherwise might be indifferent ? 

Yes, gathering cards has in it possibilities of 
far more than mere pastime or curiosity. Like 
many other things, humble in themselves, it may 
be made the means toward a higher culture. 


So-called Americanisms. 


OST of the — phrases which have 
\l been classed as “ Americanisms” are to be 

found in the qvovinelel dialects of England, 
and were brought here from that country. In 
proof of this, Professor Lounsbury, in an article 
in the North American Review, refers to a volume, 
published in England in 1823. under the title of 
‘A Glossary of Words and Phrases used in the 
County of Suffolk.” A glance at this revealed such 
words as “gumption,” “scaly,” “hoss” for horse, 
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“gal” for girl, “chaw” for chew, “natur” for 


nature, “ taters’’ for potatoes, and such well-known 
phrases, the doubtful 
is given to America, as “to flop into a chair,” 
“to haul over the coals,” “ by gum,” “by gosh,” 
“darn it,” ‘ ‘dang | Jit,” t bobbery,” “darnation,” 
“gift of the gab,” “ina horn,” “ ‘like blazes.” 
The professor infers, that if from the casual ex- 
amination of so small a glossary so many of our 
common terms are discovered, there will be little 
left us when a complete collection of the collo- 
quialisms and provincialisms of all England shall 
have been made. Such a collection is now being 
made in England by a society organized six years 
ago for the express purpose. 


" Lakeside Park.” 


NOR picnic purposes, “1 AKESIDE PARK,” on 
the Camden and Atlantic Railroad, twelve 
miles from Philadelphia, is admirably situated 

and easy of access. Liberal arrangements will be 
made with schoolsand societies. The I ark, which 
is owned by the Railroad C ompany, contains about 
sixty acres, and has been improved and made ve ry 
attractive. It contains a lak 


walks and supplied with rustic seats, a spacious 
pavilion and a lawn for croquet or other games. 
Parties daisies to make arrangements for picnic 
grounds can obtain a descriptive tes om of 
“Lakeside Park” by sending to Mr. D. M. 
Zimmerman, Treasurer of Camden and Atlantic 
Railroad, Camden, New Jersey. 


Publishers’ Department, 


ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE. 


REDUCED TERMS FOR 1880. 


1 Copy one vear, . : A ° $2.00 
2 Copies, ~ s ‘ . . > 3.50 
oe <n . , . , 5.)0 
ee oe ‘ , . 6.00 
8 “ and one to club-getter, 12.00 


Number, 10 cents. 
bas” Burrerick’s PATTERNS, 
pear in every Number. 
pes” Additions to a club can always be made at 
the club-rate. 


Specimen 


with prices, ap- 


Bes It is not required that all the members of 


a club be at the same post-office. 

bes Remit by 
gistered letter. 

T. 8S. ARTHUR & SON, 

227 S. Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS, 


honor of originating which | 


e, with boats, an ex- | 
tensive grove of forest trees, laid out with winding 


Postal Order, Draft of Re- 
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| one of the Mason & Hamlin Organs, and Pro- 
nounces them not only “matchless,” but “um 
rivaled.” Theo. Thomas, the famous American 
| musician, says they are much the best organs 
made, and that musicians gene rally agree that this 
is so; Signor Campanini, the peerless tenor, re- 
cently purchased one to take back to Italy with 
him. 

And there is a great deal of difference in organs, 
and a vast amount of deception in them. Some 
organs can be made of cheap material by poor 
workmen at half the cost of a good organ; and 
these are the ones dealers like to sell, because they 
make most profit on them. Mason & Hamlin 
Organs cost a little more than poor organs, but yet 
are cheaper, because they are worth several times 
| as much, at least. 


ARRESTING DISEASE. 

In examining the various reports of cases and 
cures which have, from time to time, been presented 
to the public, the fact that so many diseases of long 
standing have been ameliorated or cured by the 
use of Compound Oxygen, is one which cannot have 
failed to arrest attention. 

What we particularly wish to impress upon in- 
valids and their friends, in connection with this 
fact, is the value of this new Treatment in arrest- 
ing disease in its early stages and before chronic 
conditions have been established. It must be 
evident to the common sense of every one, that an 
agent which acts so potently in breaking the force 
of diseases which have been at work upon the 
system and exhausting it for years, can scarcely 
fail to arrest like diseases in their beginning, and 
when the vitality of the body has not been wasted. 

If, therefore, you have the symptoms of con- 
sumption, eatarrh, bronchitis, neuralgia, or the in- 

| dications of any other disease which may keep its 
hold upon you until it becomes chronic, do not 
| neglect the warning indications. Meet the enemy 
upon the very threshold, and while your vitality 
is yet unimpaired. If your regular physician fails 
to reach the case, then we offer you, in Compound 
| Oxygen, an almost certain means of restoration— 
the way back to health—the agent that may save you 
from a life of invalidism, or from premature death, 

In saying this, we are not speaking lightly, nor 
from mere professional interest, nor from theory 
or general assumptions. In proof, we offer an 
array of facts and results so large, so well authen- 
ticated, and so positive, that no one in the habit of 
weighing evidence can doubt them. Our Treatise 
on Compound Oxygen, and our Quarterly Journal, 
Health and Life, sent free. Two numbers of Health 
and Life have been issued, the second number con- 
tains a record of cases treated and cures reported 

| during a period of three months. If under any 
| system of medicine a tithe of such remarkable re- 
| sults has ever been obtained even in years, much 
less months, no record of the fact has ever reached 

ithe public. Address, Drs. Starkey & PALEN, 
| Philadelphia, Pa. 


Any one who purchases one of these organs | 
may be sure he is obtaining the best instrument of} CHILDREN Cry for PitcHer’s CasToriA, 
its class which the world can produce. Not only | because it is sweet and stops their stomachache. 
the result of comparisons at all the world’s fairs | Mothers like CasToriA because it gives HEALTH 
for;many years, but also the opinions of most|To THE CHILD and REST TO THEMSELVES, and 
cultivated musicians all over the world agree in Physicians use CasToriA because it contains no 
this judgment. The famous Dr. Franz Liszt uses | morphine or other narcotic property. 
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